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Introduction 


The introduction to everything you will read in the next few pages has been perhaps the most 
difficult thing to write; and it wasn’t until | had finished the book that | was able to sit down to do it. 
This was in part because | wouldn't like to influence you to interpret everything that’s been written 
in any particular way, and to comment a little on what you could expect would do exactly that; but | 
also understand that most of the time we have expectations when reading certain types of books, 
whether they cover technical aspects or any other subject, where we look forward to finding 
specific information presented in a particular way. This being the case, labeling this book as one 
about “Photographic Composition”, the reader will inevitably be predisposed in a certain way when 
approaching the following chapters. 


Being a subjective matter, it caught my attention not because it's easy to explain, but rather the 
opposite. | began to review these ideas with the aim of clarifying my doubts about them, partially 
rooted in those techniques that promise us “interesting images” but that are not capable of 
explaining why; and also the idea of being able to create photographs that go beyond a simple 
visual record of an event. 


These questions led me to review implicit ideas in what we call visual composition, which are more 
related to ourselves as human beings than to formulas or recipes that tell us where to place people 
or objects. 


If what you expect from this book are instructions for creating images, similar to furniture 
assembly manuals, you will be disappointed. But if you approach the text with an open mind to 
exploration, questioning, and above all, with freedom for your imagination and curiosity, | hope 
you'll find it interesting to read the ideas and conclusions of someone who decided to write this 
book based precisely on the latter two. 


Chapter | 


How do we learn? 


Nowadays, with the Internet and current technology, we have a 
network of information on any subject that we are interested in 
exploring literally in our hands; and we could say it is almost 
infinite. Never before in the history of humanity has a person had 
access to so much data or the possibility of using it. 


It might seem a bit strange to start a book on photographic 
composition with a subject that doesn't seem to be related to it at 
first, but which is something interesting to have in mind, because 
the possibility of learning is within reach of those who want to 
make the most of it. Information is available if you just write what 
you want to search for, or by asking one of the many virtual 
assistants that exist about it. If we want to, we could be our own 
teachers in whatever we want to study. We could be self-taught. 


What does this have to do with photography? | 
acquired most of my _ knowledge on 
photography in such a way. The curiosity 
about knowing how a photographer | liked 
had been able to create an image and the 
challenge of emulating it, led me to a series of 
investigations on theories and techniques to 
be able to reach that moment where | was 
satisfied with the result | obtained. But | did 
not stop there. Once | knew the process, | 
thought of some idea or personal project to 
apply what | had learned. Then, another 
period followed where | gave myself more 
freedom to experiment with this, creating my 
own photographs. 


It was, basically, curiosity; and | find it 
interesting to present the idea that curiosity is 
a guide that leads us to investigate, test, and 
experiment with subjects or issues that draw 
our attention, although we don't know why 
they do so. 


| had always been interested in image 
composition: learning how artists used 
techniques to make certain paintings and 
create windows to worlds that existed within 
themselves, or how the eyes are capable of 
transporting us to such realities, as well as 
how we obtain information through these 
organs, and create very complex visual tools 
to transmit everything we need to 
communicate, like language does. Why do 
these things interest me? | don’t know, but 
they do. | began to wonder how those 


paintings, photographs or movie scenes that 
caught my attention were created. So | 
learned about exposure, ISO, aperture, white 
balance and all the photographic techniques 
you can think of, because there was a goal, 
which was to understand how another human 
being had been able to create something like 
that; and then, there was the curiosity to know 
whether | could also do something similar. 


Very soon | lost count of how many bad 
images | had created, as well as how many 
projects or ideas had ended in nothing or 
sometimes in disaster; but everything was 
worth it when | got that exact photograph that 
was what | had been looking for, even though 
most of the time | was not able to recognize it 
until | saw it. If Cartier-Bresson said that every 
person's first ten thousand photographs are 
the worst, | would dare to multiply that 
number by ten or by a hundred in today’s 
digital age, where one of the advantages of 
these cameras is the possibility of more 
experimentation, more margins of error, and 
the ability to explore without expending a 
large sum of money associated with it. 


My first steps in photography were with a 
Nikon Coolpix 3100 that offered a beautiful 
resolution of three megapixels in JPEG. When | 
noticed that it was a medium that | wanted to 
explore even more, | was able to switch to 
other cameras, but at first, this limitation did 
not prevent me from_ investigating and 
experimenting as much as | could with the 


tools | had at my disposal. Taking them very 
often outside their limits but with the 
intention of taking photographs, that was the 
important thing. 


Why so much personal history? As an 
introduction to ourselves as human beings, 
because | am interested in exploring the idea 
that if a human being did something such as 
painting a picture, writing a book, composing 
a song or taking a photograph that transforms 
the way we see the world, | could also do it 
since | am a human being. How do we do it? 
How can we be capable of these things 
regardless of limitations? | mean not only 
works of art, but anything else such as 
speaking, writing and using tools; ultimately, 
learning and using what we have learned. 


In a few words, human beings are a species in 
the primate order. We have evolved over 
millions of years within this specific branch of 
mammals, and considering this is essential to 
understand not only how we behave naturally, 
but also why we do things the way we do; 
even how we learn both simple and complex 
things. So, if you allow me the extreme 
simplification, we could narrow down the 
main idea of learning into three basic 
concepts: Imitation, Experience, and Stories. 


The fundamental principle for learning is 
Imitation of what our peers do, and a very 
clear example of this is talking or walking; 
these two things are among the first ones that 


we do by imitating those around us. To such 
an extent that we speak first as others in our 
family do, then like others in our group of 
friends, acquaintances, etc.; thus, for example, 
there are clear differences within the same 
language, as it happens with English. We learn 
while at the same time we interact and 
imitate, not only regarding communication 
but anything you can think of, such as 
behaviors of all kinds, among other things. 
Evolutionarily, this ensured permanence 
within a group or tribe and consequently, 
survival, as in times past being an outcast 
virtually meant death. 


As we imitate what we see, we also 
experiment with it, and through trial and 
error, we adjust our learning to better 
understand how to do something, thus 
perfecting that action; think again about 
walking or talking. However, there are no two 
human beings that are exactly alike, therefore, 
interpreting something is done in a personal 
and unique way, that is, our own way of 
understanding and acting on it. 


In short, we interpret the idea of something; 
we explore how to do it using a series of 
actions that we perfect over time, with 
practice and experimentation, thus obtaining 
results from that. This is called Experience. 


We will inevitably make mistakes. We observe 
the results produced by this experimentation 
and compare them to our expectations; with a 
desired or idealized end result. It's when we 
see discrepancies between the two that we 
make corrections and try again, all this with an 
idea in mind of how it should be in contrast to 
how it is. It's when we feel really satisfied with 
a result that we understand how to reach a 
specific point. 


We see, imitate, err, correct and repeat 
something until we have mastered it; a skill 
that is achieved only through a real and 
personal experience. 


When we tell Stories about how we did 
something, such as where we went on 
vacation, a movie we watched or a book we 
read, we are thus transmitting our 
interpretation of that experience to other 
members of a group, whether they are 
friends, family, students, audience, etc. This is 
information that will now generate an entry in 
each person's Mind Library, although only in 
a theoretical way; it's a map that we draw and 
it will be up to them to explore it or not. We 
are always transmitting —_ information, 
regardless of whether the results of the 
experience are positive or negative. 


| decided to start with this because it looks to 
me as something interesting to consider, and 
to extrapolate to the rest of the book, as the 
ideas | will present should not be more than 


stories about how | see certain things based 
on my experiences with them. 


As | mentioned before, | began to learn by 
copying the work of photographers that | 
found interesting. Not only did | ask myself 
why | liked an image or why one image in 
particular attracted my attention over the 
others, but also how this individual had 
managed to capture it. Then, it happened that 
some people started to tell me that copying “is 
wrong” and that it was useless; and accepting 
these comments | stopped doing it, only to 
realize that | had also stopped learning. 


Why do we validate the opinions of others? 
Usually, we see other people as experienced, 
so we give them authority within a specific 
field and therefore we think that what they tell 
us must be right. This is not always the case: 
there are times where experienced people are 
right, but others where they are not. The only 
way to realize this is to have an open mind 
and take opinions not as truths but as 
possibilities; taking into account that they are 
based on personal experiences of these 
individuals. That is to say, experiment with 
what they suggest, without accepting or 
rejecting it, until you reach a_ personal 
conclusion; in this way, we will be able to see 
whether those opinions can help us in some 
way or not. 


From personal experience, | would say that 
copying for educational purposes is the right 


way to learn. We are not able to understand 
why we like certain things over others, but by 
copying we can participate in the process that 
leads to the result, and we really understand 
how all the parts make up a whole, that is, the 
image or final project. However, having said 
that, we should also stop copying as soon as 
possible, directly after we understand what 
we were looking for, and in order to start a 
personal project; this will have other kinds of 
demands for us and that's when we can really 
learn how much we_ have understood 
something. Not everything we do will turn out 
as expected, but it's important that we reach 
the best possible result by giving it our best, 
finishing it, and = starting other projects 
afterwards. 


| would like to return to the comment about 
negative results, since they don’t actually exist; 
because when we set out to do something, 
whether it's a personal project or copying a 
photograph to learn a technique, we will have 
to experiment with many aspects until we 
reach a_ satisfactory result. During this 
process, one of the following two things could 
happen. 


One is that we reach the desired result, so 
through the complete process we _ will 
understand how to achieve it. We will have 
consolidated the knowledge on these subjects 
in particular, thus reinforcing this activity in 
our brain. We could also notice how the doors 
to the next challenge open. 


The other is that we can't create the image we 
had in mind; we realize that the techniques or 
the information and knowledge we have 
acquired are not sufficient to achieve that 
ideal goal. So, something that could initially be 
considered as negative or frustrating is not, 
since we are gaining experience; we 
understand that it's necessary to improve in 
certain areas where we see ourselves lacking 
skills in order to be able to reach these 
objectives. 


That is why | said there are no negative 
results, as we are always receiving information 
about our mastery of a medium, technique, 
etc, and | don’t see how obtaining more 
information about something is negative; the 
difference is in the way we interpret it. Making 
mistakes puts our feet back on the ground, it 
shows us a reality where we see our 
weaknesses in certain aspects and we must 
investigate more, try more, think more, study 
more or work more, and follow a certain 
course of action until we are able to reach 
satisfactory results. Alternatively, we can 
choose not to start this task and put it aside, 
since we are free to decide how we interpret 
mistakes. 


Finally, another aspect we should mention, 
and that we often think is unimportant, is 
practice. We have been talking about how we 
learn something, how’ to _ consolidate 
knowledge by repetition, about the freedom 
to make mistakes and build on them, but 


because of cultural inertia we tend to think 
that photography is easy. This is an idea 
rooted in the fact that since we don’t have to 
spend hours in front of a canvas painting, or 
sitting every day with a guitar practicing the 
same chords, only to mention a couple of 
examples, but that we only have to press a 
button and then “fix it with Photoshop or 
Lightroom”, makes people believe that it 
doesn’t require perseverance; that “we only 
take pictures”. However, photography is like 
any other activity, whether it's artistic or not, 
and it requires practice; the more you practice 
something, the better you become at it. And 
so, as the musician practices with an 
instrument day after day, the writer sits for 
countless hours writing word after word, and 
the athlete trains even though it’s pouring 
down photography also needs to be practiced. 
If we don't practice, we won't have any way to 
learn. 


Why is it so difficult? It's true that practice is 
not easy, and it has a lot to do with what we 
have been talking about; making mistakes and 
our expectations of what the ideal image 
should look like. We have it in our minds, we 
visualize it, but when it’s time to bring it to 
reality, we find ourselves unable to do it; we 
don't feel comfortable with what we see 
compared to what we had expected, finding 
ourselves face to face with failure. Setting 
goals also means establishing conditions for 
defeat, and who likes that? It's certainly 
frustrating to go out for a walk around the city 


and come back with about four hundred 
photographs of which we don't like any; or to 
rent a studio and pay for makeup, models and 
production in order to shoot some portraits 
that don’t turn out the way we wanted. It 
shows us the reality of our own inability to 
reach our objectives. 


But it's also true that if | don’t expose myself 
to failure | will not have a way to grow, to 
achieve mastery of something by adjusting my 
learning where | consider it necessary. There 
is no way to become a master at 
something if you are not willing to risk 
failure. And you may not like this last 
sentence, but in the end, it's the only truth 
that | can assure you exists in this book. 


The best way to go into everything that | have 
written in the book is through your personal 
experience. Not accepting what | say as valid, 
but questioning it and experimenting with it to 
draw your own conclusions. 
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Chapter I 


How do we see? 


When we talk about Visual composition, we refer to art that we 
perceive through sight, so | can't help but wonder how we see. It 
seems like a query with a very obvious answer, but do we really 
see with our eyes? 


| don't blame you if it's the first thing that came to your mind, 
because when | began to investigate this it was the answer that | 
found most often: how we see in a tunnel of approximately 180 
degrees, how the retina is formed with its cones and rods, the 
inverted projection of an image right there and many other things 
that, in short, explain how we think the eyes work, but tell us very 
little about how we actually see. This way of understanding vision 
is wrong. Why? 


Let's start with the eyes, which are basically a pair of organs that 
evolved to interpret a specific range of electromagnetic radiation 
that we call Visible Light, and transform it into electrical impulses 
that the brain receives in the visual cortex. This doesn't tell us how 
we see, but rather how light is interpreted through these sensitive 
organs, and although the way in which our eyes work is 
important, it's not the only thing to take into account. 


The brain is the main organ of the human 
nervous system, that is to say of a living 
organism, and it coordinates a great amount 
of variables at all times which would be 
impossible to list below, including internal 
chemical reactions, heartbeat, everything that 
plays a role in maintaining the body's 
temperature, the transport and distribution of 
nutrients to different organs, muscles, etc. just 
to name a few. It's also the place that receives 
all sensory perceptions, not only those of the 
eyes, and this is what specifically interests us; 
because when we look at something, we see 
much more than just the light that is reflected 
off an object, we also perceive what it implies. 
For example, when we look at a mug of coffee, 
we also notice its weight, temperature, color, 
whether it's full or empty, how to manipulate 
it, its aroma and taste, etc. We do this through 
our senses, that is to say, the nervous system 
obtains existing information from _ the 
environment and uses it in order to interpret 
said object. This perception takes place 
constantly, every second, wherever we are; we 
could say that we see with the nervous 
system, but it's still necessary to explore this a 
little more. 


To know what something implies, _ it's 
necessary to have had certain experiences 
with it, that is to say, we are familiar with the 
effect that coffee will have when we drink it 
because we have already drunk it in the past 
and noticed certain sensations; it's also 
because of this that we know how it will taste, 
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or similarly, how to use a mug for containing 
hot liquids. 


These experiences, not only with objects, but 
with everything that constantly surrounds us 
on a daily basis, create our own unique reality; 
we could use an analogy of a Mind's Library 
that each one of us builds upon based on 
everything we live, whether voluntarily or not, 
throughout seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
months, years, etc. All these events, and surely 
many others of which we are unaware, play an 
essential role in how we see the world. 


If we experienced something that had a 
detrimental or harmful effect on us, then that 
entry into our mind's library would be 
associated with sensations of pain or danger; 
therefore, the next time we approach a 
similar situation, we see them as something 
negative or threatening. Similarly, the same 
happens with positive associations, both of 
them being Contrasts between something 
that is happening and previous experiences 
with something similar. Consequently, there 
are expectations or “predictions” of what will 
happen next. In a way, our experiences dictate 
how we see the world; because we build those 
libraries based on them and also on our 
judgment about what we like and what we 
don't like, what is heavy and what is light, 
what smells good or bad, etc., as well as the 
entire intermediate range of possibilities. 


Now, ask yourself why we search for a glass or 
bottle of water when we are thirsty, and not a 
pot or bucket? Certainly, all of them could 
fulfill the same role, but we don't see the 
latter two as useful for the task and we even 
prefer to drink directly from the tap rather 
than using them. 


First of all, we don't perceive the object itself, 
but rather its usefulness when it comes to 
satisfying a need we have; an object is 
relevant or not based on our intentions. 
However, if those needs don't exist we don’t 
even “see” the object, it's ignored. This 
usefulness is given precisely by what we 
mentioned before about the implications of 
an object and how we associate it within our 
own mind's library. At the same time, among 
all the options that we see available, we lean 
towards the one that can accomplish our 
goals more efficiently; as mentioned before, a 
glass or a bucket can fulfill the same role but 
we prefer one over the other because it 
makes the task easier and more effective. But 
how do we recognize one thing as preferable 
over another for a task? 


A behavior present in nature, that can be 
observed in all organisms, is the use of the 
path of least resistance. That is, when faced 
with a need or an obstacle, an organism will 
seek to adapt to this circumstance in a way 
that uses the least amount of available 
resources while reaching an_ optimal 
resolution to said situation. 


If we were to put an example of what is 
common these days, we could argue that we 
would prefer to buy a book on an online store 
rather than actually visiting a bookstore. 
Putting aside all the social implications this 
entails, the first option is certainly more 
efficient as there is no need to leave the 
house and the book will be delivered to my 
door tomorrow. However, in this way we are 
depriving ourselves of what we experience 
when we actually go to the store; not only the 
round trip, but it could happen that the 
employee recommends us other options on 
the same topic, perhaps even better ones. A 
transmission of information that will lead to 
the expansion of the frontiers of our 
knowledge. 


A mug implies a container for hot liquids with 
a handle attached to it so as not to burn 
myself when handling it. But couldn't it also be 
something that helps us draw circles, measure 
rice, or acts as a paperweight or pencil holder? 
What other uses can you think of? And if we 
have to do the dishes, doesn't the same mug 
change from being a tool to being a nuisance 
or a problem? 


An object is offered to us with vast amounts 
of information, which we can't know entirely, 
only what we gather from our interaction with 
it, expanding the borders of our experience. 
We can only consider a mug as a pencil holder 
if, by experimenting with the object itself, we 
have used it as one, or if we saw one being 
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used for this and we imitated that use, which 
expanded the limits of its usefulness. That is 
to say, we take something and Transform it 
into something else. 


How do we know whether our coffee is sweet 
or bitter? At some point we had experimented 
with the amount of sugar we added to it, 
using more or less, until we reached a point 
where we were Satisfied; making a 
comparison between reality and _ our 
preference of taste. So, we have created a 
scale within which the experience varies; and 
likewise whether we perceive the day as cool 
or hot is a personal perception based on our 
idea of a comfortable temperature. The same 
happens when something seems _ heavy, 
pleasant, tidy, hard, noisy, etc. 


We see a relationship between something and 
our preferences, intentions, needs, etc. That is 
to say, we compare the experiences in our 
Mind's Library and the outside world, and we 
lean towards certain things over others based 
on our aesthetic, personal and unique 
conceptions. 


We call this comparison Contrast, and it's 
something we do naturally at all times, not 
only in order to satisfy our needs. For 
example, if we see a black circle on a white 
piece of paper, it's the difference between the 
circle and the background that allows us to 
separate them, as it would be impossible for 
us to identify a thing if there were no contrast 
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at all. You could even notice how it's possible 
for you to read this text thanks to these 
contrasts. What would happen if the letters 
were white? 


For instance, let's observe these two images 
where I'll tell you that there is a white square 
in the center of the first one, but since it has 
exactly the same characteristics of the 
background, we don't perceive it, and it's not 
until we are presented with a minimum 
Contrast, or a difference, that we will perceive 
said figure. In a similar way, if the background 
were black, we would need the figure to 
contrast with it in order to exist, one way 
could be by drawing a white or gray square. 


If we put the book aside for a moment and 
look around us, we will notice how everything 
can be perceived thanks to the fact that there 
is a contrast between the objects and the 
backgrounds. The reason why | can 
distinguish a cloud from the sky is precisely 
because they have different characteristics, 
and also why distinguishing an animal from 
the grass can be difficult thanks to its 
camouflage, which takes the contrast to a 
minimum. However, if that animal were to 


move, it would make it easier for us to see the 
movement in contrast with the © static 
landscape. 


So we could define Contrast as the difference 
we perceive between two entities that we 
compare against each other; but we must not 
mistake the word “entity” and think that it 
means only a physical thing, as we are 
referring to all levels of comparison. 


That difference is inevitably information that 
exists between these two and that is implicit 
in the Contrast we perceive: e.g. we know 
that there’s a wider range between black and 
white than between gray and either of these 
two, and this information is perceived even 
though we are not aware of it. 


0% Luminosity of an element 


What we call Luminosity is, in short, the idea 
of how illuminated something is; a variation 
on this scale is to change the relationships 
that exist between one entity and the rest, 
that is, the Contrast. We see a circle with zero 
luminosity as black and, as we increase 
Luminosity, we will navigate through the 
whole grayscale until we reach white as the 
maximum possible light. This is precisely what 
we analyzed in the example with the white 
square and the background, where a variation 
in luminosity generated a change in contrasts. 


In another example, we can see how the black 
circle is the one that attracts our attention the 
most, precisely due to a greater contrast. On 
the other hand, if the background were black, 
the light gray circle would be the main one. 
This natural tendency towards = greater 
contrast is not only given by luminosity, but it 
can also be perceived when talking about 
sizes. 
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100% 


In the first example, it's clear which one of the 
circles is the largest; the implicit information 
regarding the size between the two is greater 
than that which exists in the second image, as 
in the latter the contrast between entities is 
practically non-existent. 


And to add to our previous definition, we 
could say that Contrast marks the boundaries 
between two entities. By having a clear 
differentiation, the implicit information is the 
largest possible, but this is not the case if the 
limits show fewer differences; that is, they are 
more diffuse. This is something that is done in 
photography through Focus, because by 
having an image where the limits of the 
entities are in focus, we are seeing defined 
contrasts; and on the contrary, if it's out of 
focus, the limits where one object begins and 


the other one ends is arbitrary. That is, the 
contrast will vary, since the edges of the 
shapes are defining; we don't go from white to 
black at once, instead, we first go to the 
lighter grays in contrast to white, and at the 
same time, as they darken, we compare them 
with the previous one until we reach black. 
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Non visual contrast 


Although we have approached contrast 
through sight and visual examples, _ it's 
interesting to note that it's not an exclusive 
characteristic of these, as contrasts exist in 
everything. 


We've explored how to see it in our Mind’s 
Libraries, how we compare lived or known 
experiences to current situations; clearly 
something that is not visual. We can also say 
that thanks to the fact that there is a contrast 
between sound and silence it's possible to 
listen to music, as it would be impossible to 
hear tones otherwise. We can smell a perfume 
because we make a comparison between the 
normal smell of the environment and a 
fragrance. What other contrasts can you think 
of? 


If we see someone walking down a street in 
the city, with a map, a camera, a small 
backpack with a country's flag and notice that 
they are lost, what is the first thing that comes 
to mind? Most likely you thought they might 
be a tourist, as we have a definite idea or 
image of a certain type of tourist, and in this 
case surely not one of the most interesting 
ones. So, we relate what we perceive in 
someone with an idea in our mind, using the 
information available in the environment and 
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interpreting it based on our own experiences, 
acquired knowledge, formed preconceptions, 
etc. Therefore we might say that what we 
mentioned before, regarding the way we 
interpret a mug in relation to the experiences 
in our Mind's Library, is similar to how we 
also do it with people, but at infinitely more 
complex levels. 


How would our perception and interpretation 
of the tourist change if we heard someone 
screaming “CUT...” moments later, noticing 
now a film crew that we have missed on first 
sight? That is new information that is 
presented to us and requires a new 
interpretation of what we thought. The mind's 
contrast changes from “tourist” to “actor”, even 
if it's the same person. 


So, lets explore the ideas behind 
photographic composition with this organic 
approach to how we see in order to 
understand what each one of them propose; 
thus understanding the bases of these to be 
able to create images that go beyond a simple 
game of light and shadows. 
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Chapter Il 


The natural movement of sight 


When | see an image for the first time, | don't consciously say to 
myself “Well, | am going to start looking at this photograph from this 
area, then | will move through it in a certain way until | reach that 
other section, and finally | will move back to contemplate it as a 
whole”. This happens without me noticing it, | could say 
instinctively, and before | have time to logically analyze that image 
and its components. Why does it happen in this way? Not only 
being drawn to specific parts first, but also to navigate from one 
side to the other in a certain way. 


It occurred to me that if this happens without us being aware of it, 
then it would surely be related to the roots of what we are as 
human beings, that is, a living organism. Because if we relate how 
a chimpanzee reacts jumping backwards in surprise when it sees 
a snake it had not noticed as it approached, with how we 
ourselves do something similar when being scared, among many 
other things, we realize it's the organism that reacts first when we 
perceive something, not our logical part that constantly seeks to 
analyze everything. 
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Concepts that we now name with words such 
as contrast, luminosity, balance, etc. are 
attempts to explain perceptions or 
relationships that occur naturally, and that for 
a living organism can be determining factors 
to survive in their environments. Where also, 
alongside everything we have mentioned 
above regarding the path of least resistance 
that exists in natural organization, it can be 
said it's related since we ourselves are born 
from nature. Why do we think that, essentially, 
we would behave differently from other 
organisms? We have evolved for millions of 
years perceiving, interpreting and adapting 
ourselves in a way that is similar to how many 
other known living organisms do. 


How did we get to where we are today? 
Overcoming many things along the way such 
as natural disasters, diseases and plagues, 
predators constantly stalking us, drastic 
climate changes, scarcity of natural resources 
needed to live, and many other difficulties 
presented to our most distant ancestors; 
where a successful adaptation would have 
made the difference between life and death. 
It's certainly true that if | am writing this book 
right now and you are reading it, it's because 
of an unbroken chain of evolutionary events 
that resulted in the birth and survival of 
millions of individuals up to this specific point; 
and this is not something that has happened 
in a conscious and logical way. 
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What was the life of our ancestors like? How 
did sight, perception, interpretation and 
understanding of their habitats play a 
fundamental role in survival? Perceiving the 
contrast of a predator's head in the constant 
pattern of grass, and reacting before analyzing 
it, was a crucial difference. That is to say, 
perceiving certain variations of a behavior 
made the organism react in a particular way; 
there would be time afterwards to identify 
whether it was a threat or not, but first it was 
necessary to be safe. Surely you have been 
“jump-scared”, at least once, when hearing a 
loud noise or bang. Then, did you not react by 
raising your shoulders and lowering your 
head instinctively? Just like a prey would react 
to a predator, by covering its vital parts; we 
identify what the sound was later, but the 
reaction came first. 


Reactions take place long before logic and 
because of factors that we can't really 
understand, but that we assume or 
conceptualize to try to explain the reason 
behind them. Likewise, this happens when 
observing an image; first we perceive it in a 
particular way, later there will be time to 
analyze logically or discover the techniques 
that the author used to achieve it. 


This is the reason why the basic notion of 
composition is related to the _ natural 
movement of sight; that is, to understand 


how we react and in what way so that we can 
create a proposal of perception. A guide or 
map that may suggest a certain interpretation 
but that is not rigid, as it also depends on our 
own individual reactions and perceptions. 


As a photographer, | can't control how a 
photograph is received by others, but | can 
use techniques to influence the interpretation 
in one way or another, thus suggesting a path 
for the image to be interpreted. With this 
approach | would like to enter into the 
following chapters in the book, leaving logical 
interpretations behind as, although they will 
be present, they will be there with the aim of 
explaining what each composition technique 
proposes within this framework. 
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Visual hierarchies and entities 


It's interesting to notice the details of our own 
behavior when looking at page 33 for the first 
time. Wasn't the circle the first thing we 
noticed? And in doing so, did we not move our 
eyes and the head to the right to focus our 
visual field and attention on that entity? 


Noticing the contrast between the white 
background and the circle made us move in 
that way, putting the latter as the center of 
our attention, and therefore monopolizing all 
our sensory perception even for a brief few 
moments. 


Traditionally, it would be said that the circle 
has a certain “visual weight” because it moves 
our sight towards it; and this is easier to 
visualize if we place two circles of different 
size next to each other, as we could say that 
entity A has a “greater visual weight” than entity 
B, because we notice it first. This means that 
the more something catches our attention, 
the greater its weight will be. Although the 
idea of some entities being more attractive to 
us than others seems correct to me, 
conceptualizing it as weight implies that mass, 
density or some similar physical properties 
play a role or influence our perception. 
However, we have already been talking about 
how the first thing that happens is a reaction 
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to a contrast without logically thinking about 
it; that is, without analyzing the properties of 
that entity. 


Personally, | would like to establish this idea 
as Visual Hierarchy or Attention Hierarchy, 
as the importance of an entity is given first by 
the implicit information it presents and not by 
characteristics that we logically recognize. The 
higher the Contrast is, that is, the amount of 
implicit information, the higher the Visual 
Hierarchy will be; therefore, we will perceive 
it over the others. 


Given two circles, is the black one that has the 
most “Weight’? Or is it the black one in relation 
to its surroundings that provides us with 
greater contrast and therefore we focus on it 
first? If we analyze it within the idea of “Visual 
weight”, it would be said that the black one, 
due to its light characteristics, has its “own 
weight”, but this means ignoring how it 
behaves within the whole in which it's found. 
These relationships between the circle and its 
environment are precisely what we mean by 
how much implicit information exists in an 
entity. If we go one step further and present a 
specific pattern with a contrast, the black 
circle is positioned with its own Visual 
hierarchy thanks both to its characteristics 
and its relationships with other entities. Then, 
what is the reason why these hierarchies 
work? 
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Human vision is binocular, this means that it's 
based on the difference that exists between 
both eyes to perceive the environment; and 
although animals with binocular vision have a 
narrower field of vision in comparison to 
others, the advantage of this is that it's 
incredibly effective to calculate distances. How 
many athletic disciplines or sports are based 
on aiming, distance calculations, or related to 
these? 


When we identify something that catches our 
attention, we instinctively focus our sight on 
whatever it is; and in doing so, we also focus 
our ears, nose and above all, our active 
attention. We go from perceiving something 
through a single “hemisphere of perception", or 
mostly through one, to using both. Thus, the 
organism moves by instinct when perceiving a 
contrast, whether it's visual, auditory or of any 
other kind. 


The greatest contrast will be perceived first, 
therefore, it's the one that primarily moves us; 
that is to say, what we call the greater Visual 
Hierarchy or Attention Hierarchy. 


We perceive the black circle first not only 
because it presents the highest luminosity 
contrast between all of them and _ the 
background, but also because it's the one that 
is different from the pattern or “Normal” 
behavior seen. If they were all gray, we would 
clearly see such contrasts with the 
background, but there would not be any 
difference between them. In this case, it would 
be the “Norm” or expected behavior of the 
pattern. On the other hand, when changing 
one of them, it presents a greater Visual 
Hierarchy as it breaks the expected pattern; 
this is to say that, given a known behavior, 
“Norm” or “Pattern", whatever contrasts with it 
becomes obvious, captures our attention 
because it's different, and therefore, we focus 
on that entity, moving in order to interpret it. 
The Hierarchy proposed by that entity moves 
us through the image. 


If we review all the previous examples, we will 
notice they are based on this, as the circles 
are an anomaly in the expected white or 
“Normal” pattern of the sheet of paper. This is 
how, based on how we present certain entities 
in an image, it will suggest certain hierarchies 
or, conversely, normality. 


A somewhat devilish way of visualizing this, 
but one that | assure you will make you laugh, 
would be to offer a friend a coffee to which 
you have added salt instead of sugar, behind 
your friend’s back. They would expect the 
coffee to be sweet, as that is the known 
pattern of behavior, and what should be 
normal. But when perceiving that there is 
something that contrasts with that pattern, 
something peculiar or novel for the organism 
within the expected pattern, they will 
completely forget everything they are doing, 
such as the conversation you two are having, 
to focus all their attention on the salty coffee; 
to try to understand what is going on. The 
reaction is immediate and unconscious first, 
and then comes the logical analysis of the 
situation. 


There is a variation in the pattern that sets up 
a contrast, in this case between what is 
expected of something based on our Mind's 
Library's interpretation and what it really 
turns out to be. Thus, suddenly, something 
that is initially ignored as a known behavioral 
pattern becomes relevant when there is a 
contrast, and everything else outside of this 
becomes irrelevant at the same time. 
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Now, if due to its hierarchy, an entity suggests 
a specific movement, such as to the right, 
what would happen if we locate another circle 
with identical characteristics opposite the first 
one? The first one is no longer as visually 
attractive as before and that movement that 
took place previously doesn't exist now; we 
could say that the attention is shared by both 
or that there is an “opposing movement” to the 
first one. Be that as it may, the sight feels now 
static. 


It's clear that one hierarchy doesn't dominate 
over the other, as there are no differences in 
contrast between both entities; we could say 
that we have generated Balance within the 
image. 
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By modifying the existing Contrast in the 
image, that is, by comparing the initial circle to 
the other instead of comparing it against a 
white space on the page, we directly affect the 
hierarchy of this entity; we change the 
relationships between it and what exists in the 
image. Just as we've seen in the previous 
chapter, such changes will present a higher or 
lower hierarchy in relation to the other 
entities in the picture. 


Usually, the concept of Balance is explained 
by means of an analogy with a seesaw 
because of what we mentioned before 
regarding the idea of “weight”. By having a 
certain weight on one side of the image, it 
becomes necessary to balance it with similar 
visual weights on the other side. However, just 
as we discarded the idea of weight, we need 
to discard the idea of the seesaw, as it implies 
that gravity has something to do with 
perceptions; if we are to talk about abstract 
compositions, for example, such a thing is 
impossible although we are still in the 
presence of hierarchies and balances. 


As | understand it, Balance within a 
composition refers to the correspondence or 
not of the movements that are generated by 
the Visual Hierarchies of each area, part or 
entity within the image. Knowing that we 
organically perceive contrast between all of 
them, we can decide how to manipulate or 
present such hierarchies in order to suggest 
or induce movements towards specific areas 


within the frame. This means creating an 
Unbalanced composition. 


In a Symmetrical image, there is a balance 
given by the correspondence between parts; 
we don't see a contrast between the 
presented entities. And even though | will talk 
about this in detail later, it's necessary to 
lightly explain this idea to understand the 
essence of Movement and Balance. 


This is why we find symmetrical images 
pleasant, as there is no new information 
within a known pattern; it's not necessary to 
employ resources to reinterpret it. However, 
these images could be considered as 
monotonous, boring, and easy to look at, as 
there is no dynamism, no movement 
suggesting contrasts, breaking of patterns or 
“challenge” to interpret. 


A curious question to ask yourself is what is 
happening when we are bored? Are we not 
following a routine in which everything is 
predictable? Or a game that becomes easy 
because we already know it? We know what is 
going to happen, so there is no novelty or 
surprise; a correlation between the prediction 
of our Mind's Library and reality. What 
happens when we watch a football match and 
the final result is predictable even if only the 
first half has ended? At least, for my part, it 
ceases to interest me as there will be no 


surprise. That's saying it has a symmetric 
behavior between what is real and what is 
expected; it's predictable. 


Likewise, if the contrast is too great or wide, 
we could notice that, although there is a 
discrepancy or movement, the difference is so 
much that it becomes an impossible task. 
Therefore, it turns into a_ frustrating 
endeavour because we are unable to achieve 
something no matter how hard we try. 
Reading a book by Plato can be an interesting 
experience, but if we don't know certain ideas 
or wordings first, the contrast of information 
is such that it turns out impossible for us to 
understand, so it becomes boring and we 
think of it as a meaningless task; therefore, we 
abandon it. 


It's considering all this that | would like to 
arrive at a definition of Balance within this 
framework, in which we could say that when 
we talk about this, we refer to the game of 
movements that exists or not within an image, 
given by the Visual Hierarchies of everything 
that is a part of it. It should also be noted that 
whether an image should be balanced or not, 
or in what way, is a personal decision of each 
author; this is not a requirement to obtain 
good photographs, but it's interesting to 
understand how it works in order to decide 
whether to show it or not. 
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Chapter IV 


Directionality of forms 


For millions of years our ancestors traveled the planet following 
certain patterns such as animals migrating, the movement of the 
Sun and the Moon, and later the stars, geographical formations 
that they marked as reference points to orient themselves, etc.. 
They also followed the instructions of their peers who pointed out 
to them where to collect fruit or fish, where the tribe’s refuges 
were, or to concert performing other tasks. They used visual 
references, which included not only entities of the environment 
but often symbols marked in sand, trees, stones or caves, that 
showed something in a visual and understandable way according 
to experience: go to where the sun sets, follow a river 
downstream, walk across a certain mountain, etc.; simple 
instructions that existed to guide others. But also, being part of a 
group of people, these instructions could be transmitted by 
gestures such as pointing “over there" or “that way” and modifying 
or changing it in order to adapt the gesticulation to what needed 
to be explained, for example, if they needed to avoid something 
on the way or which path to take at a fork in a road. 


For that path is rarely straight, but there is a goal to reach a place 
or to understand where this or that place was; always based on 
where one is at the moment. That is to say, there is a contrast 
between two points that we connect with a line; and while that 
line is straight in our mind, actually, the vast majority of the time 
in nature it isn’t. 
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However, we try to make such a path as 
straight as possible, a direct path that 
demands the least available resources, the 
shortcut we decide to take; the path of least 
resistance. 


We set certain goals, consciously or not, and 
through the perception of our environment 
we decide the most effective path; we draw 
that line between ourselves and the place 
where we are going in our minds. Sometimes 
it's by bus or subway, sometimes walking or 
cycling; sometimes the place is physical, other 
times it's an idea or a plan, but there is always 
movement and a choice of paths that will be 
more or less optimal to get there. While we 
are on that path, we adjust to the situations 
that are presented to us. 


One of the most interesting things to note 
from the previous chapters is that all the 
examples were presented by means of circles 
and squares with variations in brightness or 
size only; as basic as they were, they clearly 
showed us the concepts we were explaining. It 
was not necessary to show detailed 
illustrations for concepts that could be 
considered difficult or complicated, yet, our 
organism reacted in a similar way as it would 
do if observing something in a reality that is 
infinitely more complex. 


In those Simplifications, the basic notion is 


easy to grasp because we focus on what is 
important in order to show what is of interest 
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to us, leaving aside unnecessary facts. That is, 
it's not necessary to show a form with all its 
characteristics to illustrate an idea if this can 
be done by means of something simpler, such 
as a black circle. We can do it in a simpler way, 
and then extrapolate it later to more complex 
situations; in a certain way, this is the path of 
least resistance and this points out precisely 
how we interpret our environment. 


We have mentioned how we pay attention to 
what is relevant and discard the rest, but it's 
also interesting to review how we do it; this is 
something that we do with all our senses but, 
perhaps due to having more knowledge of 
photography, it's easier for us to associate it 
with the visual. 


If we see something in front of us, we perceive 
it with all its details and in high definition. At 
the same time, we orient both ears towards 
that direction, as well as our nose. But if we 
begin to switch our attention, without moving 
our eyes, and we become aware of what we 
perceive around us, we can notice how the 
further we move away from the center, the 
simpler and more vague the forms become. 
For example, we notice that there is a person 
next to us but we don't know whether this 
person is a man or a woman; we see a figure, 
which may be moving, but we don't see its 
details. So, if for any reason we need more 
information about it, we move our sight 
towards it, thus focusing our attention on it, 
as happened in the example of page 33. 


We do this to such a degree that in order to 
understand the concept or notion of a person 
we don't need the details, except when we 
have to distinguish one individual from 
another for some reason. The Figure tells us 
it's a person, but the details will give us a 
specific Form, that is, a friend, brother, 
partner, etc. 


We could say that we Simplify the 
perceptions of something and it's only when 
we need to understand it in more detail that 
we focus all our attention on it; thus, noticing 
much more than what was initially perceived. 
This is the most efficient way to do it, or the 
path of least resistance; that is to say, given a 
paradigm, we only use the minimum available 


resources to understand it, and we shift our 
attention to it if we need to understand it 
more thoroughly. Let's remember the 
example of the salty coffee, where the 
expected behaviour or sensation of the coffee 
is initially a given and thus ignored, but when 
perceiving that something has changed it's 
necessary to understand exactly what in more 
detail. 
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In painting and drawing, from which 
photography inherits many of its theories 
about composition, it's considered that reality 
can be reduced to three basic forms for its 
visualization, interpretation and 
representation in a canvas. These are the 
square, the circle and the triangle, and from 
them, many other forms are derived by 
means of transformations: such as rectangles, 
ellipses, cubes, pyramids, spheres, etc. 


In doing this, the author presents a 
Simplification of a scene where it's easy to 
observe how all the entities interact with each 
other, and at the same time how they interact 
within the frame. In this way, we can decide 
whether to move or change certain shapes to 
adjust the relationships of movement and 
balance, and this is the structure of the final 
image. 


Generally, the idea of structure is not usually 
taken into account when explaining 
composition in our medium, and this is 
because we could consider photography as a 
more immediate process; so, for this reason, 
the option of reducing objects to basic forms 
is often discarded, as we are already 
presented with the final forms and therefore 
the need for a structure is not seen. However, 
| believe that to start doing it makes a lot of 
sense, because if the reason for such 
Simplification is the understanding of what is 
implicit behind the forms, that is, how our 
perception receives them, we would be 
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opening a door to understanding how an 
image will be navigated, and therefore we can 
frame a photograph in a certain way that is 
more faithful to our vision. 


However, before going into details about 
structures, it's necessary to review some ideas 
within our most basic common sense. These 
are ideas that we think we understand, but 
when trying to explain them, it becomes a 
difficult task. 


We believe that the Forms or Figures we have 
mentioned are given by lines, but this is a 
theoretical vision and it's not really how they 
are presented to us. What do we mean by this 
statement? 


In red, the structure of the image, in basic 
forms. 


Although | briefly went into these two 
concepts in the text before when speaking 
about people, it's a distinction that needs to 
be made. Even though from this chapter on 
we will speak of both figure and form naming 
only the latter, and with the sole purpose of 
making it simpler, they don’t represent the 
same thing. 


Speaking of Form can be easy because we 
recognize them all around us constantly; just 
by looking around right now | see a cat, a mug, 
a computer, a lamp and many others, each 
one with its own characteristics and 
peculiarities. However, talking about Forms 
can also be complex, as how do we define 
one? 


| mentioned “cat” or “mug” as examples, but 
these are just words to talk about ideas we 
have in our Mind's Libraries; in this way, you 
can roughly imagine what | am seeing right 
now, but you can never really know what this 
particular form of cat looks like until you know 
it in reality. How many variations of cats are 
there? Not only because of their fur or eyes, 
but also because of their behaviors and habits 
for example; the same happens with mugs 
and many other things. 


Form and figure 


This is how we could understand the 
difference between Figure and Form. 


Figure is the idea of something, or perhaps 
the “shadow”, which we recognize by its most 
basic aspects; the figure of a ball is a circle, of 
a book is a rectangle. If with this we can 
understand what we see, we don't need to 
know more; looking at a pedestrian traffic 
light we can see a clear example of a figure 
that simplifies a specific idea to the limit. 


Form is everything that a particular figure is 
composed of when we analyze it in detail, 
such as textures, aromas, colors, behaviors, 
etc.; it's only when we become interested in 
observing beyond the figure that we begin to 
explore a form. 
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ANREP te as 


The basic shapes, in this case rectangles, build the structure of the image 
(shown in red), while the forms, with its details, create the image. 


Photographically speaking, if we have a 
portrait of someone in a “classic” light, we see 
the form of a person, which is obviously 
limited as it’s formed only by the things we 
can notice visually. On the other hand, if we 
have a backlight, we see a figure which could 
be anyone, an idea of someone that is there, 
without specific details. 
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Similarly, when thinking about something as an 
idea or a plan, we have only the figure, and it's 
not until we have explored it in detail that we 
will have a form; that is, a broader knowledge 
given by the experience of doing it. 


If we talk about Simplifying, there are two 
concepts that we could say are the simplest of 
all but paradoxically complex to explain. 


Honestly, this complexity doesn't lie in the fact 
that these ideas are so abstract that only the 
most brilliant mathematical minds can 
understand them, but rather it means to 
visualize something that is embedded in our 
common sense from a different perspective; 
which can inevitably come as a surprise to us, 
but that doesn't make it invalid. The truth is 
that lines and dots don't exist in nature. 


But we see them, as certainly you are seeing 
lines on these pages that, with their particular 
curves, recall symbols; letters, that when 
placed in a specific order, transmit definite 
meanings. How can we affirm that they don't 
exist? 


When we approach or move away from 
something, that is, when we change the level 
of magnification at which we observe this or 
that thing, we perceive more or less 
information about it, respectively. We see the 
stars in the night sky as dots, but they are 
suns, or planets in some cases, which exist 
extremely far away; likewise, a person who is 
far from us would be seen as a small dot. 


About lines and dots 


However, aS we approach these things, we 
notice that the dots are only perceptions of 
exceptionally complex shapes, seen from a 
distance and in contrast to a background. 


The letters printed on these pages are 
perceived as such because we see them at a 
specific distance, but if we take a magnifying 
glass we begin to see that, for example, the 
lowercase L is a black rectangle and the dot 
over the i is a square; what we perceived as a 
line before is now a form and where we 
perceive lines on their edges at the same time. 
If we go one step further and place the sheet 
under a microscope, we would see fibers of 
different shades intertwined with each other, 
and if we did not know that we are looking at 
a book, it's most likely that we would not be 
able to guess it. 


Likewise, the horizon line is a perception that 
arises from the contrast between the sky and 
the sea or the land where the limits of these 
are emphasized; and therefore if we try to get 
closer to it, we will never get there, logically. 
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However, no matter how far away from things 
we are, the information in the forms is still 
present. It exists, but we perceive it to a 
greater or lesser extent according to the space 
between the observer and what is being 
observed. 


What does this tell us about the relationship 
between line, form, and background? All that 
we perceive is a contrast between forms and 
backgrounds; in doing so, there is a limit or 
edge where one “ends” and the other “begins”, 
and it's precisely there where we interpret 
lines. We could say then that the Line is a 
simplified perception of the limit between a 
Form and a Background, that is, between two 
contrasts, and that it changes based on the 
magnification level with which we observe. 
This way of defining it seems more natural to 
me as it's how we see the world, and at the 
same time, it opens the doors to analyze 
some composition techniques and the reason 
why they work. 


This is what we mean when we say that lines 
don't exist in nature, but that they are our 
perceptions of the limits of contrasts within 
the space. However, when talking about visual 
composition, we could say that they do exist. 
Why? 
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Lines in visual composition 


In a visual representation, we could consider 
lines as tools that assist us in the 
communication of some information; symbols 
to interpret reality, but not reality itself. 


We could divide them into three basic 
categories, which are their minimum possible 
expressions, Straight, Organic or curved, and 
Implicit. 


When talking about Straight lines, we all 
know what we mean, however, they are not 
created naturally, but only exist because of 
human intervention. And this is easy to notice 
when we pay special attention to simple 
constructions such as a book, a table or a 
pencil, as well as more complex constructions 
such as a house, the components of a cell 
phone or a computer, the latitude and 
longitude lines that divide the globe, etc. 
Therefore it’s way easier to visually recognize 
them within a city, while they are practically 
non-existent in the countryside. At the same 
time, we can divide these lines into three 
other categories, Horizontal, Vertical and 
Diagonal, and each of them has certain 
characteristics that will make us perceive 
them in a particular way. 
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Horizontal lines are generally associated with 
ideas of calm or rest, which usually convey a 
feeling of tranquility; and even the most 
curious thing would be to compare them with 
the way in which we naturally lay down to 
sleep, although this might be my imagination. 
But mainly, they suggest amplitude 
simultaneously to the left or right, 
encouraging movement in those directions. 


Verticals are commonly associated not only 
with an up or down movement, but also with 
perceptions of — stability, authority or 
importance, a certain hierarchy where the 
height of the entity plays a role in it. These two 
lines are considered “static”. 


In contrast, Diagonal lines transmit a certain 
dynamism, perhaps an intention to move 
from or to a point, and they are the most used 
way of proposing such quality’ in 
compositions. 


But we will put on hold the explanation of why 
this happens for the time being and we will 
return to it later. 


On the images above, shown in red, the dominating lines. Vertical 
(left), Horizontal (upper right) and Diagonal (lower right) 
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Setting aside the abstractions of straight lines, 
we recognize what we could call Organic or 
curved. They receive this name because 
everything that exists in nature has these 
qualities, a conjunction of curves and counter 
curves that give rise to forms: a person, a cat, 
a tree, a mountain, a cloud, a fly, a cell, the 
Sun and the Moon, etc. are some examples 
where we can easily find these lines. Without 
going any further, look at yourself in a mirror 
for a moment to identify the infinite amount 
of organic lines that you perceive within your 
face. 
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Organic lines highlighted in red. 
Although all known materials behave in this 
way based on the magnification level in which 
we explore them, as mentioned before, in 
order to simplify and differentiate them in a 
visual composition we will consider them as a 
separate category of their own; they contrast 
with straight lines and have their own 
suggestions, such as_ the perceptual 
relationship that exists with nature, and 
therefore, that is implied in the forms they 
suggest. 


Finally, we arrive at what | consider the most 
interesting ones, as they are lines that are not 
visually present but created by means of 
suggestions; the Implicit lines are generated 
in the mind of a person by the relationships 
or contrasts that we show between different 
entities or ideas. As we described at the 
beginning of the chapter, this is something 
that is incorporated in us as an organism, 
since following a direction or directing our 
sight towards a certain point is to mentally 
create a line between ourselves and that 
objective. 


All these lines imply a movement in a 
particular way for each of them; they move 
our minds in a certain way, but they have a 
common way of doing it despite their 
differences. Let's consider the ones we just 
mentioned in, the implicit ones, and why they 
guide us the way they do. 


It's true that when we see a person looking or 
pointing towards a particular place, we turn 
our sight in that direction; or that when we 
have a destination or direction, we move like 
our ancestors did by creating lines between 
two points. We do this by comparing 
ourselves to a specific point that we identify 
among infinite possibilities, and at this very 
moment a line appears; a suggestion of 
Movement in a specific direction between 
now and after. It's easy to visualize when we 
think about it in this way, but how does it 
happen with straight lines? Or with the 
organic ones? To understand it, we need to 
review other concepts first. 
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Basic forms : Directionality and balance 


At the beginning of this chapter | mentioned 
how by Simplifying to basic forms, we can see 
how they interact with each other and with 
the frame; therefore we are able to create a 
structure or layout that helps us adjust the 
game of Movement and Balance. But what 
do | mean when | say that the forms interact 
with each other? Or that they also interact 
with the frame? 


We saw that when we have a black circle on a 
white background, there is an intention of 
movement towards wherever that shape is 
found, and we also saw what happens when 
balancing an image. However we did not 
explore other forms, such as the triangle and 
the rectangle, the latter being a variation of a 
square. Why? 


If we see an isosceles triangle, for example, 
there is a clear tendency to move towards one 
of its vertices, the furthest, which appears as 
more prominent as well; likewise, if we are 
shown a horizontal rectangle, we tend to 
perceive a movement mainly in that direction. 
Said intention or trend of movement could be 
called Directionality, which will be more or 
less evident depending on how the form is 
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presented to us; and alongside its Visual 
Hierarchy, it will suggest or prompt a way of 
navigating the image. 


In the examples on the next page we can see 
how in the first two images there is a visual 
fluidity when following the direction proposed 
by the triangles, but an ambiguity when 
following the rectangles; the former present a 
guide to where to go, but the latter don't. 
Meanwhile, in the last examples, we can see 
the idea of the squares being static when 
compared to the triangles that feel dynamic. 
In this way, by putting together a skeleton of 
the image, we can understand how these 
directionalities will play a role in the final 
composition. And not only with each other, 
but also with the frame, because the edges of 
the photograph tell us that we are seeing a 
form, a rectangle that contains the image 
inside its four walls. 


Even though | am stating that forms suggest 
movement to us and that we perceive it, even 
feel it in the examples, movement is 
something that we accept as known at least 
since the beginning of this chapter, but what is 
it? 
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It may have happened to you while riding a 
bicycle that you passed by a bus, which was 
initially stopped but then began to move, at 
that moment you might have felt like neither 
of you were moving; having then to look at the 
ground to perceive the movement once more. 
Both vehicles were moving at the same speed 
and it wasn’t until we changed our reference 
point that we were able to notice that. In 
short, it was only possible to perceive 
movement when contrasted against 
something that was moving differently from 
ourselves. 


Let me suggest an imagination exercise: let's 
imagine a sphere in the void with absolutely 
nothing around it. Is it static or in motion? 
Actually, It could be both; there is no 
reference point or anything to compare it 
against. To do this, let's add a second sphere; 
so now we can see, for example, how the 
distance between the two becomes greater 
and greater. Is it the first sphere that is 
moving away from the second one? Or is it the 
second one that moves away from the first 
one? Or, perhaps, both of them are moving 
away from each other at the same time. 
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Now we perceive a movement because we can 
contrast the positions of the spheres in 
relation to one another, but it's impossible to 
know or establish which one of them is 
moving and which one is static; then, if we add 
a third sphere, which will not move in relation 
to the first one, we would have two spheres in 
the same position and the remaining one in 
another, moving away from the other two. 
Considering the unchanging relationship of 
the two spheres as a reference, we decide 
which one is moving away as it's the one 
whose relationships to the other two change 
continuously. 


We could consider this behavior as 
establishing what we take as “normal”, 
“behavioral pattern” or the “majority”; and it's 
what presents a contrast when compared to 
the sphere that doesn't adjust to the 
relationships established by such a norm. 
Basically, when perceiving the behavior of a 
majority, we establish it as normal and it's 
what changes in relation to what we see that 
we call an exception. 


When we walk down the street, most of the 
things around us are at rest or still, including 
people who aren't’ walking, then we 
experience movement: we notice how things 
move in a path similar to ours as well as 
others moving in opposite directions. But this 
is only a perception from our point of view, 
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because if we consider an external point, for 
example from outside the Earth, everything is 
moving. 


Reviewing the examples given so far, we will 
see that everything behaves in the same way; 
given a majority, we perceive it as the normal, 
and the minority is the contrast that catches 
our attention. 


How is this related to the directionality of the 
forms? Let's start by looking at a triangle, 
which is where it can be most easily perceived. 
If we overlap the example of the two circles, 
we notice how the visual hierarchy mentioned 
before proposes a movement of the sight due 
to contrast; we could consider the big circle as 
“normal", while the small one doesn't behave 
in the same way. And if we review the form 
itself, it's a comparison between one half of it 
and the other that makes us move in that 
direction, the “largest” on one side in contrast 
to the “smaller” on the other. 


However, in a rectangle there is no such 
difference between one side and the other; 
both are equivalent. Upon overlapping two 
circles once more, we see the same hierarchy 
in both halves, so as we mentioned earlier, 
there is no preference of movement as there 
is no contrast, in other words, it's not 
unbalanced. However, the information is 
arranged horizontally, so it's an implicit 
movement in that direction but ambiguous at 
the same time, since it can be from right to 
left or the other way around. 


The basic forms such as the square or the 
equilateral triangle don't present specific 
movement because they are balanced; they 
are symmetries like a circle. 


Finally, when thinking of the frame of a 
photograph as a form, we notice that the 
content of the image establishes relationships 
with its edges. Thus, by visualizing the 
directionalities, we can intentionally suggest 


the viewer to go through it in a specific way or 
even to leave the image. 


In indicative signs, it's arrows that point a 
direction; we are looking at triangles and their 
directionalities. Other signs with forms such 
as squares, rectangles or circles give other 
indications, for example the — general 
prohibition sign or “Do not” tells us we must 
stop moving. 


So, by understanding how our perception of 
the environment is given through contrasts, 
we will tend to follow those movements that 
are implicit in the forms when navigating an 
image; therefore, the way in which we position 
and present the forms within the photograph 
will affect the final balance. 


The relationships between the presented 
forms will guide us to other parts of the image 
or towards the outside of it. They can slow us 
down when we come across static forms or 
the frame's limits. Likewise, they can redirect 
us when working in relationships with other 
forms, and perhaps guide us to areas that 
could be secondary in the image. If we add 
this to everything mentioned in previous 
chapters, we will begin to build an idea of 
movement and balance in our images. 
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This is because we perceive a group of what 
something is, not its individual parts; however, 
those parts contribute to the final form of 
something. Just as the cells in a human being 
are different from the body when seen 
individually, in the same way the entities in an 
image are different from the whole, but they 
define it with their unique characteristics. 


Organic forms do it in a similar way to what 
we've just seen about straight forms, as the 
latter are simplifications of the former; it's 
easier to interpret how it happens with 
straight lines and then extrapolate this to 
curves, just like how calculus works. 


The movement of the forms, shown in red over the chapter's tittle image. 
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About horizontal, vertical and diagonal lines 


Let's finally return to what we mentioned 
before about certain suggestions that lines 
give us, and the characteristics of how they 
are perceived. 


Having defined the line as a limit between 
contrasts given by two forms, it's not the line 
itself that suggests a static or dynamic 
perception, or characteristics of tranquility or 
movement, or so many other ideas; rather, it's 
the forms that these lines imply, and how we 
perceive them, that do this. 


When there is a horizontal line inside a 
square, what we really have are two 
horizontal rectangles; and it's these two 
forms, and the relationships they create 
between each other and with the frame, that 
contributes to their Directionality and 
Hierarchy characteristics to create the final 
composition. The same will happen when we 
observe vertical lines, diagonal lines, or a 
rectangular frame in any of its directions. 


So, why is there a difference between the 
Horizontal and Vertical? It should be noted 
that we ourselves are the center of everything 
that is perceived, meaning that we are the 
point of comparison or reference from which 
we observe. With horizontal shapes, such as a 


rectangle, we make a contrast between left 
and right; in other words, we are “at the same 
height” and we only need to move our 
attention in these directions, since we don't 
see anything bigger or smaller than ourselves. 


This is what happens when we have vertical 
forms, where the comparison is done 
between up or down from our central point 
and where we notice a contrast in size, that is, 
something is higher or lower than ourselves, 
and therefore, we perceive it as imposing or 
not. 


Diagonals imply dynamism because they area 
contrast between near and far, since we 
naturally compare the size of something in the 
distance. 


Thus, we see how the forms implied by the 
lines, and not the lines themselves, are what 
present us with those characteristics. This will 
lead us to review a widely debated notion 
when talking about photographic 
composition. 
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About leading lines 


Within the visual arts, there is the idea that we 
can guide the sight using a series of lines that 
converge in areas of an image; this technique 
is known as Leading Lines. 


Much has been said about whether this 
technique works or not, and it's one of the 
basic notions that are taught when going into 
photographic composition, but the reason 
why they work is not explained, rather given 
as a fact. 


Having reviewed everything we have seen 
about directionality, and following the same 
train of thought, it's inevitable to think that we 
are actually talking about how vision works by 
Simplification and how it takes advantage of 
this through the Directionality of the forms 
implied by these “leading lines". 


We can see how there is an infinite number of 
contrasts that imply forms, each one prompts 
us to see a place and everything from one 
point of view; from a reference point that is 
the camera, these lines extend themselves 
towards a certain place. Although _ it's 
impossible to analyze the totality of the 
contrasts, and we can only theorize about 
them, | believe this is a more logical and 
natural way of understanding this technique 
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that, in short, reinforces a movement that is 
perceived naturally due to Contrast by using 
various implicit forms from a certain point of 
view, that is the photographer. 


In cyan, the "leading lines" in 
the photo on page 59 
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Chapter V 


Gestalt and visual perception 


What would happen if we had to be consciously aware of 
absolutely everything our environment consists of? Let's pause for 
a moment, wherever we are, and look around asking ourselves, 
what is everything around us made of? 


From the Sun and the Moon, going through the sky and the 
clouds, the air that surrounds us, the chair | am sitting on, a glass 
of water, the floor that supports me, the earth below it; and of 
everything that constitutes them, such as the materials, 
molecules, elements, atoms, etc. There are also a vast amount of 
living organisms at every level we can imagine: humans, cats, 
birds, insects, plants and fungi, bacteria, cells that make up each 
of them, viruses, proteins, etc. 


Of course, it's an exercise that we could consider infinite, but at 
the same time, it's not necessary to be aware of all these things to 
live every day. It's besides the point to think about all the proteins 
or cells that interact when we move our bodies to go to the store, 
as we just go there and the body does its part; likewise, for a cell 
it's irrelevant to know about the supermarket. However, we are 
interdependent and we could say that “the whole is not the same as 
its parts”. 
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In this way, | would like to introduce you to the 
Gestalt school of psychology, that bases its 
theories on the fact that every organism 
moves by interpreting its environment as 
whole patterns and not as individual entities; 
so, as the human being is an organism, it does 
it in a similar way. 


Even though we are not going into much 
detail about psychology, reviewing some of 
the proposed concepts in relation to 
perception can help us see how to summarize 
what has been explained so far and explore a 
little further the notions of visual composition. 
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Symmetry and 
asymmetry 


We have already mentioned relationships with 
the idea of symmetry and how we perceive 
the variations within it. It's necessary to 
elaborate a little more on that in this chapter 
in order to outline an idea of composition 
related to movement, balance = and 
simplification. 


What do we mean by Symmetry? Whether in 
an image or in any other area, if something 
has this characteristic it tells us about a 
correspondence between two or more parts 
of it. That is, one is similar to the others. 


Let's start with the example on the photo 
where we are presented with a_ visual 
symmetry, and where regardless of small 
variations that we could consider irrelevant 
within the totality, we perceive that one half is 
the same as the other. Is there a difference in 
their visual hierarchies? Both the right and the 
left behave similarly, so we are not faced with 
a preference of movement towards one part 
or the other. We could even say that when 
interpreting one of them, we have already 
interpreted the other, as we recognize a 
behavior we have already seen. 


In this way, symmetry is presented to us not 
only as information that we could say is 


corresponding to each other, but also 
perceived as a specific pattern; and _ this 
pattern is what suggests to us that the 
expected behavior is taking place. This means 
that we don't need to re interpret what is 
shown to us, because we already know it; so 
then, as it's not within our immediate interest, 
it can be taken to the background and 
ignored, we have already understood it. 
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However, upon perceiving an alteration in a 
pattern, our attention will naturally gravitate 
towards it. Think about a stain on a wall; isn’t 
it an example that is analogous to ones given 
in previous chapters with circles? The black or 
white pattern is interrupted by a contrast, be 
it a stain or a circle, and this is what draws our 
attention because it's a behavior that stands 
out from the “normal”, from what we consider 
to be a constant. 


Visually, the breaking of a symmetry has a 
higher visual hierarchy above other things, as 
it's the contrast of something outside the 
norm; but let's think for a moment outside the 
visual, since this happens at all times and at all 
levels. 


When you hear a strange noise, does it not 
catch your attention immediately? There is a 
pattern of noises that we take as normal and 
which we know, but when we hear something 
that doesn't correspond to that we become 
aware of it. Similarly, it happens when, for 
example, we notice the aroma of something 
burning or there is an unexpected flavor, as in 
the example of the salty coffee. That is to say, 
there is something that alters the pattern that 
we had established as constant or normal; a 
breaking of the symmetry that attracts our 
attention. 


How do we build symmetries for sensations? 
We are talking about auditory, olfactory, 
visual, tactile or taste matters and about how 
we perceive experiences that would not 
belong to a normal pattern; so to review this, 
it's necessary to remember what we 
mentioned regarding Mind's Libraries. 


Each experience that we go through, no 
matter how insignificant it might be, creates 
an entry in our library, and by having more 
and more experiences with a_ particular 
matter, we create a specific idea of it. We 
know what water feels like when drinking it 
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because we do it every day, and the same 
happens with the air we breathe. Our family 
members or friends behave in specific ways 
that are consistent with our mind’s images of 
them; the same happens with the weather, 
public services, and so many other things, 
including ourselves. It's not until there is a 
change in those behaviors that we notice a 
discrepancy with what we had assumed as 
normal; that is, a certain continuity of 
something already established in our mind is 
broken. 


If the water has a strange taste to it, there is 
now a contrast between what we know it 
should be like and the reality. Will it be safe to 
drink? We notice an extremely happy, sad or 
nervous friend because there is a difference 
between his usual behavior and the way he is 
acting now. And similarly with everything that 
surrounds us. 


There is a breakage in the expected pattern, a 
contrast between the library of our 
experiences and_ reality; meaning, the 
symmetry between what is assumed as 
known and what is real. 


In this way, we can visualize not only the 
reason why the breaking of symmetries draws 
our attention, but also the motive why an 
image where this happens feels more 
dynamic; and contrary to this, the cause 
behind the sensations that we describe as 
“tranquility”, a word that is only touching the 


surface of what we are faced with 
symmetries. 


Thus, the movement of the sight 
through the image is related to the 
symmetry, and therefore, to the 
balance of the whole. They are 
interdependent. 


We could say that this, in conjunction 
with what we explained in chapter 
four regarding Simplification, is what 
Gestalt psychology considers as one of 
its bases for the study of the human 
being as a living organism; and in our 
particular case, we do it for visual 
perception, from where the notions of 
composition grow. 


Let us then go on to review some 
concepts this school of psychology 
proposes regarding our perception as 
human beings. 
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Relationship between form and background 


| am going to expand a little on the 
aforementioned idea of the interdependence 
between the form and its background, and | 
would like to begin by visualizing this through 
a graphic example. What comes next is known 
as “Koffka’s Ring". And | would like to ask you, 
how many different shades of gray do you see 
in the illustration? 


The contrast between the background and the 
figure makes us perceive certain changes in 
the luminosity and give rise to believing that 
there are more shades than there actually 
exist. We begin to see how the background 
influences the form, and therefore, how the 
form also influences the background. 


Normally, we take as a form whatever is 
presented to our active and_ selective 
attention, and in this way we organize a 
hierarchy of one entity over another; by doing 
so, we instantly define a background for it. If 
the form is what we consider relevant, the 
background is what we discard as irrelevant; a 
set of things that can be ignored at that time 
because they don't fulfill a function within our 
attention. However, as we explained when 
speaking of form, if there is no background 
there is no form either. If we shift our 
attention towards the background, 
paradoxically we transform it into what is 
important and discard what we had previously 
taken as form; now the background is the 
form, and what was the form is the 
background. 


To visualize this, let me present you the 
example of “Rubin’s Vase", an image created by 
the Danish psychologist Edgar Rubin, and 
which you have probably already seen several 
times. By defining black as the form, white is 
defined as the background at exactly the 
same time, and then, we see a vase; but if we 
define white as the form, it's now black that 
instantly becomes the background and we can 
see two heads facing each other. 


Rubin's vase. Defining black or white as 
form, we also define an opposed 
background, at the same time.. 


Our attention will change in accordance to 
what we consider important, thus defining a 
form and a background for it and ceasing to 
see what we don't consider essential. 
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And it's curious to relate this to what we do on 
a daily basis, choosing between what we 
consider to be essential and what not; we 
prioritize some things above others based on 
our previous experiences, personal aesthetic 
values, lived stories, etc. We select, 
consciously or not, information that is in line 
with our perceptions, beliefs, or intentions, 
leaving the rest in the background, ignored. 
But we must not forget that it's also the 
background that defines the figure. The idea 
of going for a walk with an umbrella can be a 
good or bad idea, depending on the weather. 
It's the background that defines that. 


Similarly, composing an image in a specific 
way can be a good or bad idea, depending on 
our intentions; and it's certainly interesting 
how our body of work talks about us and our 
background. Why do we decide to take photos 
in a given way? Why choose a specific topic 
over others? What leads us to interpret reality 
the way we do? This is how we, as authors, 
have a direct and not necessarily conscious 
relationship with our work. 
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In reality, the grey in the ring is the same, is our 
perception that's changing, and deppending on 
the background. If we place a finger in the 
dividing line on page 66, we can see the 
phenomenon. 


Let's remember our library again, as it's worth 
asking ourselves how we can organize books 
in the most effective way to find them more 
quickly: we could have them all on shelves, in 
no particular order and we would have to 
read the spines of each one of them when 
looking for something specific; or we could 
organize them by topics, authors, year of 
publication, etc. 


This is an analogy of how the mind stores 
experiences: in a certain way that makes 
sense to do so and that will make searching 
for information more efficient. For example, if 
we are traveling by metro it's most likely that 
we won't need our knowledge about 
swimming and this becomes irrelevant at that 
moment; perhaps it would be more important 
to be aware of pickpockets, so we focus our 
attention on a group of specific experiences, 
and we make a contrast between reality and 
what we know. 


It's difficult to determine how these groups 
are formed because they are very personal; 
but we can see certain general and basic 
behaviors on how we do it. 


Grouping 


Undoubtedly, and as we have already seen in 
previous examples, we can_ distinguish 
between black and white, two graduations on 
the scale of luminosity. We have also seen 
that triangles and squares offer us contrasts 
between them even though they essentially 
are the same; they are both forms. We group 
such things within their particular categories 
based on their similarities: red mugs, 
toolboxes, winter clothes, sweet or salty food, 
for example, are nothing more than ways of 
organizing entities that share characteristics. 


We tend to group by the Similarity that we 
can find; however, within each category we 
create mentally, there are as many others as 
we can think of. For example, we can divide 
what we bought in the supermarket based on 
what is food and what are cleaning products, 
but within each of these divisions there will be 
other types of similarities that will form a 
separate category, such as vegetables, fruits, 
bread and meat; sour fruits or sweet fruits, 
bread with seeds or not, beef or pork, etc. 
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But not only do we create these groups 
according to attributes that we see as similar 
between them, but many times it's given by 
the Proximity that exists between the 
entities; perceptually we could see two entities 
that are close to each other as one, because 
we Simplify. 


In the image shown above, even though we 
can clearly see multiple entities, their 
closeness or proximity makes us see them as 
one, therefore we simplify; we could consider 
that we have two circles. And it's also curious 
to see how, despite being separate entities 
with individual visual hierarchies that rank 
lower than the hierarchy of the whole circle, 
by being in proximity they can be compared to 
a hierarchy proposed by a single entity. So, we 
can play with the balance of an image not only 
by using individual entities, but also in 
knowing about the mind's tendency to form 
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groups, be it by Similarity or Proximity, we 
can consciously choose how to frame a 
photograph according to what we intend to 
represent or suggest. 


These groupings are also known as a Unit, 
this being a word that shows us more 
specifically the idea behind these concepts. A 
Unit is a set of grouped entities that has its 
own unique visual hierarchy and 
directionality, which are different from those 
of its parts. 
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Continuity and closure 


Although these two concepts will generally be 
found separately, it's interesting to analyze 
them together, as they both speak of how the 
mind tends to generate an idea based on 
entities related between them and and known 
information; that is, how do we tend to 
interpret and complete incomplete parts of 
something in order to understand what is 
being perceived. 


When speaking of Continuity, we refer to 
how we maintain relationships of specific 
entities or patterns, visually or mentally, over 
time even if those relationships are 
interrupted. We could see this as a tendency 
to continue with the same recognized pattern, 
even if we perceive it as discontinuous. 


The information is provided by the image and 
our mind uses it to build what is missing or 
what is covered by whatever interrupted it. 
This is Continuity; a tendency to continue 
with the known pattern, assuming that 
everything carries on as it was. The 
interruption of a pattern doesn't always imply 
a change in it, because if it's not important 
enough to “break” with said pattern, it's more 
efficient not to allocate resources to 
reinterpret it; but it's also necessary to 
consider how we tend to do this out of habit. 
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We begin to see how we take something for 
granted, instead of looking for an 
interpretation of what we see: if you are 
listening to a song and you get a text message 
on your phone, does the notification sound 
interrupt the song in such a way that it's 
necessary to start from the beginning? It's just 
a noise that doesn't alter the whole and that 
we can assume is not an urgent message; on 
the other hand, if we receive thirty 
notifications one after the other, you perceive 
something different. 


Regardless of the interruption, we continue with 
the pattern in our mind. 
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What we know as Closure refers to the fact 
that, given an incomplete or suggested form, 
the mind will tend to perceive it as a whole by 
completing the missing parts and therefore, 
“closing” it as a whole in the simplest possible 
way. 


We turn to the information in our library to 
get closer to the best idea to fulfill the 
interpretation of what is presented to us, thus 
creating a definition that, otherwise, would be 
unfinished; in other words, we complete a 
suggested idea in the simplest possible way 
and based on the associations in our Mind's 
Library. 


It should be noted how these incomplete 
forms are suggested in turn by other forms at 
the same time, and if we change our focus 
between form and background we are 
capable of perceiving them; we could call 
them Negative Forms and it's something that 
we will look into later. 


We are assigning hierarchies to interruptions 
within patterns, Continuity and Closure aim 
to explain this phenomenon that happens for 
all our senses. In the context of evolution, it's 
necessary to differentiate whether it's an 
interruption that could affect us or not, that is 
why the black circle in the example of 
Contrast did not scare you, but the reaction 
would have been different if it had been 
exemplified with a tarantula. 
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We then begin to see how visual hierarchies 
no longer depend exclusively on one entity, 
but can be given or created by grouping them 
as well. When Simplifying, we perceive these 
groups as one thing with certain 
characteristics of its own, which are different 
from those of each individual part of the 
entities that compose it; however, because of 
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the relationships we create between them, we 
could say that we Transform something into 
a new entity with characteristics of its own. 
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Chapter V| 


A world in colour 


A question that | am sure at some point we all ask ourselves 
regarding our medium is, do | shoot in black and white or in color? 
Each one of these paths is a craft in itself and both should always 
be explored, even if we have a certain affinity for one option over 
the other. We are not only talking about an aesthetic decision, 
which is something very personal, but they are two different ways 
of approaching an image and each one implies many things. 


When taking a black and white photograph, we can see things that 
are hidden when doing it in color; and in a similar way, 
understanding how we perceive color can be of great help to work 
monochromatically. 


Everything that | have talked about in the book can be applied to 
either of these two branches, but | am interested in exploring 
color since, when we begin to take pictures in this realm, we are 
adding more variables to our compositions. This can make us 
perceive certain sensations, inspire moods, direct our sight, as 
well as ruin a good image if we are not consciously approaching it. 


So, a good question to begin with would be, how do we see color? 
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Saturation and luminosity 


It's interesting to review in depth two 
concepts that are the basis to understand not 
only how colors are presented to us, but also 
to visualize how to work with them; we are 
talking about Saturation and Luminosity, 
which together are responsible for presenting 
the entire visible range of a certain color, 
whatever it may be. 


When we speak of Saturation, we mean how 
much of something is present at the limit of 
its own capacity or totality, in this case, color. 
In black and white photography we are 
basically seeing images of a reality that is in 
color but where these are not saturated and, 
therefore, it's represented within a gray scale 
or palette; red, blue, green, yellow, etc., have 
zero saturation, so we see their corresponding 
gray value. 
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Now, this gray can have more or less 
Luminosity, as we saw on page 24, which will 
make us see it as a lighter or darker gray, 
respectively. But what would happen if we 
increase the Saturation value of these grays? 
Inevitably, we begin to perceive colors with 
the luminosity that was initially proposed. So, 
by modifying these two variables, it's possible 
to construct the entire gradation of a specific 
color. 


For example, if we have the color red with a 
maximum Saturation, that is at 100%, we will 
be in the presence of the largest possible 
amount of this color, so then, by varying the 
brightness, we will oscillate between the least 
illumination of it (black, absence of light) to 
the greatest (100% red). Now, let's imagine a 
different situation where the Luminosity is a 


Luminosity (left) and Saturation (right). 


Luminosity 


Saturation 


constant at maximum value and we vary the 
saturation. We will then perceive a flow from 
the greatest presence of red (100% saturation) 
to the least possible presence (0% saturation), 
and therefore we will see pure white due to 
the presence of maximum light and the lack 
of color. Hence, by using these two variables, 
we can build a palette with all the possible 


combinations of a color; as Saturation and 
Luminosity refer to the purity of a color and 
the amount of light reflected by it, 
respectively. If we visualize them in a single 
graphic, it's easier to observe how it's possible 
to modify a color. 


Color harmonies : Relationships within the chromatic circle 


Having exemplified how we create color 
variations, we are going to put them together 
within the chromatic circle, where each color 
is generated by its neighbors, respectively. 
This circle is a conceptual representation of 
the range of colors visible to the human eye, 
however, we are looking at a simplification, 
because we will be missing some possible 
variations of luminosities and saturation; we 
take it as an approximation to visualize this 
idea. There are actually many theories about 
how to set out color models correctly, but 
there is no consensus. One of the most 
interesting ones is Munsell's. 


As you can see, there are colors that naturally 
flow into and from others, reds from violets 
into oranges; oranges from reds into yellows; 
blues from greens into violets, etc. This can be 
seen easily when decomposing the light with a 
prism, or when seeing a rainbow, as it's the 
nature of the white light that we receive from 
the Sun. 


The idea of Color Harmonies suggests that, 
by having a combination of colors, we will 
perceive a coherence or natural flow that 
takes place between some of them, and in an 
opposite way between others. That is to say, it 
shows us the contrasts between the colors 
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and how we can balance them or not 
depending on our intentions. Therefore, | will 
present them as five basic harmonies that 
speak about the relationships between colors, 
and if we understand what they propose, we 
can use this knowledge to satisfy our 
compositional needs. 


Monochromatic Harmonies, as their name 
states, are palettes where only one color is 
present. Black and white photographs are 
considered as such as they are variations of 
gray, as well as sepia and cyanotypes; but we 
should not limit ourselves to just these 
examples, as any image created with a single 
color palette is Monochromatic. In these 
cases, we can notice that the image will 
behave in the same way as how we've seen in 
the book so far; a game of contrasts and 


balances dictated by variation within the same 
tonality, which we could see as the “pattern” or 
“normal”. 


However, if we decide to introduce another 
color, we would be breaking that pattern or 
symmetry of a unique tonality; our attention 
will naturally flow towards it. Knowing this, we 
can consciously choose which color to 
introduce, and how to do it, in order to 
minimize or maximize this perception. 
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If we choose to minimize this contrast, then 
we should consider using “neighboring” colors 
within the color wheel; so, in that way, we will 
be in the presence of an Analog Harmony. 
This tells us that the colors with those close 
relationships are the ones that generate the 
least contrast between themselves, because 
the natural passage from one to the other is a 
minimal variation; that is, the difference in 
information between them is the least 
possible. 

On the other hand, if we want to make the 
most of that breakage, taking the same 
approach as before, we can sense that using 
the colors that are completely opposite in the 
chromatic circle will provide us with the 
greatest possible contrast; then, we will have a 
Complementary Harmony. 


In both cases, Analog Harmony and 
Complementary Harmony, we have two 
entities we need to balance and are given by 
the different colors; in other words, color 
provides a Visual Hierarchy to each one of 
them due to the contrast they present. We 
could say that there is now a “struggle” or 
“conflict” between the two of them, of which 
we must be aware as it adds to everything we 
have previously mentioned regarding balance 
and the movement of attention. 


Basically, in these two harmonies, we analyze 
how much contrast we generate between two 
colors; so then we can understand how we 
would perceive an image. 
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Above: Analog harmony, a natural flow from 
oranges into purples. Below: Complementary 
harmony, where the red contrasts with green, 

opposite colors in the chromatic circle. 


Now we could think that, given a specific color, 
its “neighbors” or analogous colors imply that 
color not only because of minimum variations 
of it, but also because said color exists 
between the two; that is, between yellow and 
red, we will always have orange, it's implicit 
information that we perceive when we see 
these two colors. So, following this idea, given 
a complementary harmony, is it possible to 
replace a color with its analogues? 


If we do, we will be in the presence of three 
colors: two of them analogous to each other, 
but both complementary to the third precisely 
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Split complementary harmony, where the blue contrasts 


with yellow and orange. 


because of the color they imply. This is known 
as a Split Complementary Harmony, and 
where we observe a behavior similar to that 
which exists in a complementary harmony, 
but with the advantage of having more colors 
with all their variations. We leave a symmetric 
contrast given by two colors and we are 
presented with an odd number; and although 
we could say that the analogues are within the 
same “family”, each one of them is sufficiently 
different from the other to see them as 
unique. 
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This is the basic idea to approach the 
creation of color palettes in 
composition. Choosing how many 
colors we use and why, _ by 
understanding how our perception 
behaves. And while these 
explanations talk about a color, the 
most important thing to remember is 
that they are actually areas of colors, 
not one specific gradation. 


The last thing | am going to talk 
about is the Triad, which could be 
considered as_ taking a_ split 
complementary harmony to _ its 
extremes. In this, all the colors keep 
the same distance from each other 
within the chromatic circle; this 
means that each one of them 
presents the maximum contrast of 
the one that is implied by the other 
two. Primary colors, for example, are 
Triads with each other, and the same 
happens with secondary and tertiary 
colors. 


However, something interesting to 
consider is how, if we compose using 
equal parts of two complementary 
colors, there will be a contrast but 
not a balance; we perceive one 
before the other. How is_ this 
possible? 


Color perception and balance 


Let's go back to the idea of Visual 
Hierarchies, since  there’s a unique 
phenomenon that happens with colors; not 
only luminosity and saturation play a role on 
how we perceive a color, but also each color 
has certain qualities of their own that 
influence over what's been said already, and 
that we should have in mind when balancing 
an image. We don't perceive the color red in 
the same way as blue, even though they have 
the same saturation and luminosity values; to 
do so, their values must be different from 
each other. 


By taking a single color as an example and 
where we vary its saturation; we can see that, 
apart from the contrast created, we have 
different reactions or feelings to one than to 
the other, but why? 


One of the main considerations when using 
color is that saturation causes certain physical 
and perceptual reactions. When observing 
colors with high saturation there is a strong 
stimulation, which doesn't happen when the 
saturation is low, but rather the opposite. This 
is due mainly to two things. 


One of them is the exhaustion of the cones in 
the eye when observing these saturations. 
Basically, without going into details on how 
the human eye works, we perceive color 
through photosensitive cells, called Cones, 
which are active in the presence of light waves 
in a specific range. Therefore, if there is a 
demand on these for a long time, they tend to 
get tired, as would happen with any part of 
our body, so they require a recovery time or 
“rest” from that color. For this reason, when 
presented with high saturated colors, it's 
possible that our eyes feel tired, irritated, or 
that we tend to close them; we may even feel 
uncomfortable and want to get away from 
that image for a few moments. It's a lot of 
information to absorb over a long period of 
time. 


But although this would explain the reason 
why our eyesight feels weird, it doesn't explain 
the fact that in the presence of high saturation 
there's a reaction of excitement, which doesn’t 
happen with low saturations. So, why do we 
perceive them as more stimulating? 
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There is something implicit in the concept of 
saturation about how we perceive the 
environment. 


There is a natural phenomenon where we 
observe that the saturation of colors in the 
environment decreases with distance and, 
consequently, the contrast with the 
background decreases; it’s been called 
Atmospheric Perspective. It allows us to 
understand how we would instinctively tend 
to give more importance or urgency to 
saturated colors over others that are not so 
much, since they imply that something is 
closer to us. Events closer to us require our 
primary attention because we have less time 
to analyze them, while something in the 
distance doesn't portray this urgency at the 
moment of identifying it. 


Less contrast in the distance. Effect known as 
Atmospheric perspective. 
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Now, having established at the beginning of 
the book how the size of an entity, that is, the 
space it occupies visually in the image, has an 
influence in the hierarchy proposed by it, now 
adding the notion that a higher saturation is 
perceived before a lower one, if we have an 
entity with great visual presence and high 
saturation at the same time it will be the first 
thing that is recognized in the photograph. 


How could we balance the image then? What 
we mentioned before about how to do it with 
sizes and contrasting luminosity is still valid, 
but now we have to see it from the saturation 
point of view. Knowing that a large entity will 
receive more attention in contrast to a small 
one, and that saturation behaves in a similar 
way when contrasted with an unsaturated 
one, can’t we think of these two variables 
playing together? What we are talking about is 
changing the saturation in one entity and, at 
the same time, doing the inverse in the other 
to compensate for the hierarchy of occupied 
spaces; then, we will call the color that 
occupies the most space the Dominant color, 
while the other will be the Subordinate. 


So, by lowering the saturation of the 
Dominant color we are changing its hierarchy 
in relation to the Subordinate, which 
concurrently and by contrast, we will perceive 
as having a higher saturation. In other words, 
we can change the saturation of both colors in 
order to make the dominant one “win” in the 
space category but not in saturation, while the 


Yellow tones are the dominant, while the green is the subordinate. 


subordinate will “win” on the other. Balancing 
the attention received by each entity, we keep 
the mind's attention equally in both. If the 
Dominant had all its characteristics higher 
than the Subordinate, there would be no 
interest in the latter as it would be completely 
overshadowed. 


Now, going into the most perceptual part and 
discarding the logic within the color a bit, we 
can notice how each one of them behaves in 
unique ways. What do | mean by this? 


In a conversation between a Spanish sculptor 
and the author of this book, while we talked 
about the treatment of color, he mentioned 
how he sees each color as having a unique 
personality, because we don't perceive red in 
the same way as green, blue, or yellow, for 
example; he was referring to the fact that it's 
not possible to treat them as equals and it's 
necessary to recognize a specific way of 
approaching each color. This is something 
easy to identify visually, as an amount of red 
that has the same saturation and luminosity 
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Four colours at maximum saturation. However, 
we perceive some with more intensity than 


others. To balance them would be nessesary to 
look at them as unique. 


as similar amounts of yellow, blue or green 
will be perceived first, and with different 
intensity at the same time. 


The reason why red behaves the way it does, 
or rather the reason why we perceive it that 
way, and any of the other colors as well, is not 
something that we can analyze and 
understand logically, it's something that we 
must accept, just as there are many other 
things that we don't understand about 
ourselves as organisms. 


Certainly, the human eye is more sensitive to 
certain colors than to others and, from an 
evolutionary point of view, this is an 
advantage to be able to contrast certain things 


against others; but that sensibility is to 
oranges, yellows and greens, and it decreases 
towards reds and even more towards blues 
and violets. Still, the color red is the one we 
perceive before any other; signs that inform 
us about risks are red, and the same happens 
with information that presents some urgency. 


There are theories that speak about the 
importance of red in ripe fruits, as well as in 
animal meat, blood and the implications in 
both death and life, and sexual reproduction 
as well; but as | will point out later, they are 
theoretical interpretations of phenomena that 
occur naturally and spontaneously. The 
important thing to keep in mind is that each 
color behaves in a unique and specific way, so 
it's not possible to approach them in a 
generalized way. It's not the same to have a 
red square or a blue one. We perceive them in 
different ways, and they imply different things, 
so it will be necessary to balance them with a 
unique approach for each one. 


Finally, it's also necessary to consider the 
relationships that exist when there are two 
colors, one next to the other. If we recall what 
we saw in Gestalt regarding how we perceive 
different shades of gray when we have a 
different background, and we relate this to the 
idea that gray is a desaturated color, then one 
color next to another will inevitably have an 
effect on how we perceive both. 


Focus your sight on the cross and with your peripheral vision see 


Let's start by reviewing a single color over a 
white background and a black one; that will 
change the way we perceive the color's 
luminosity, and this will also be related to the 
proportions of color to background. In other 
words, the characteristics of the presented 
color in relation to those of the background 
will affect how said color is perceived; so then 
we need to think about the contrasts that we 
are presenting. 


In similar fashion, a colored background will 
grant certain qualities to the colors displayed 
on it. What would happen if | have a red color 
on a blue background? What if the 
background were yellow? Both will exchange 
certain individual attributes with each other. 


which red is lighter and which one darker. 


Red surrounded by blue could be perceived in 
a colder tonality, but at the same time the 
blue will be perceived warmer than if it were 
alone; this perception will vary based on the 
spatial quantity, as well as the saturation and 
luminosity. Likewise, if we had a yellow 
background instead, we could see how both 
could be considered even warmer colors. 


So, a color that is adjacent to another gives 
certain attributes to its neighbors and at the 
same time receives some from them in return; 
this exchange is what we see in all contrasts 
that are presented. 
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Perception of the color of the form in relation to 
the background. 


Let me go a step further and relate all this to 
what we have mentioned before regarding 
Color Harmonies, since if we have two 
contrasting colors, how would the perception 
of this contrast change if we introduce an 
intermediate color between them? For 
example, if we have a blue background and a 
red color, we could place purple in between 
those two. At this moment, the relationship 
between colors, which at first could be 
considered as a strong contrast, begins to 
weaken and feel calmer as we are “cushioning” 
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the extremes; in other words, we are changing 
the relationships between red and blue by 
linking each one of them to purple rather than 
to each other. This is the idea that we 
analyzed in analogous harmony, and likewise, 
you could also choose to accentuate this 
contrast by visualizing the other harmonies 
presented. 


The same would happen when considering 
what we talked about the edges of a shape in 
focus; since if we have a shape out of focus 
what is actually happening is that we are 
reducing the contrasts between the edges, 
that is, between the black and white there is 
now an intermediate gray against which we 
make a contrast. 


When observing colors in this way, it's 
inevitable to think that if a color has an effect 
on its immediate neighbor, and at the same 
time its neighbor affects it; is there something 
that prevents this perception phenomenon 
from extending to the whole photograph? All 
the colors that we decide to add or remove 
from an image play a role in the total 
perception of the picture; some more than 
others, but basically each one affects the 
others. We come face to face with a global 
perception effect in the image based on the 
decision we make about what the colors to 
show and how we do it. 


The meaning of color and psychological perception 


Many things have been written about the 
psychology of color, however it's an extremely 
complex subject to affirm that there are 
specific meanings for each one of them. 


| personally believe that, although it's true that 
certain colors can cause or bring about certain 
emotional or sensitive responses, such as 
calmness, euphoria, warmth, coolness, etc., 
the problem begins when wanting to assign 
specific meanings to each color that are not 
those we perceive. | am inclined to think those 
meanings are based on the culture where we 
grew up and that we absorb by living in more 
than anything. 


In different cultures around the world, the 
same colors have different meanings; so, we 
start from the basis that we can't assign them 
a universal meaning. There are also disparities 
in how cultures differentiate colors, again 
making this task impossible. 


In the Western world, for example, black is 
culturally associated with death, but in many 
Asian countries this event is associated with 
white. Purple has been culturally associated 
with the nobility in Western countries, as it 
was very expensive to produce this dye in the 
past and it was the wealthiest people who 


could afford to have garments of this color, 
thus, it was transformed into a symbol of 
status. Nowadays, it's very easy to buy any 
purple clothing, the dye is not expensive, but 
its symbolic association is still present in the 
culture. Meaning, it's a human interpretation. 


In the same way, it also has an influence on 
the way a person perceives it, considering 
that, although there is a general consensus 
about certain attributes of the colors, we can't 
affirm that someone experiences colors in 
exactly the same way as another person, as 
they don't have the same experiences as 
them; this provides a different background to 
interpret them. We could think that someone 
who sells flowers, when seeing the color red 
would naturally associate it with roses and 
carnations, or perhaps with spring or love; 
whereas for a person who works in a hospital, 
the instinctive reaction to this color can be 
thinking of blood and emergency, perhaps 
pain. The context of the person who perceives 
the colors is as valid as the context where they 
are presented. 
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Simply, colors don't have a universal meaning. 
They exist and there is an emotional reaction 
in us when we perceive them; we find a 
meaning that is personal, based on an infinity 
of variables, as well as certain cultural issues 
that influence how we see them. 


Therefore, it's interesting to consider what it is 
that attracts us so much about color. We don't 
know how someone other than us sees them; 
in fact, it's difficult to establish a consensus on 
what a pure color is and the range varies 
remarkably. We could even’ use our 
imagination and think that what for me may 
be blue, could be seen as green by another 
person, but who calls it blue because they 
have been told all their lives that certain 
tonality was called “b/ue”. 


| think that very interesting work comes out 
when each one of us decides to explore each 
one’s own world; how colors make sense to 
oneself, how they contrast and how they 
relate to each other and to ourselves. There 
may be periods where we search for darker 
colors and others when we look for more 
illuminated colors or monochromatic images, 
etc. 
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The most interesting relationship will be 
between authors and how they decide to use 
colors to express themselves; how they make 
more sense for them to incorporate them into 
their works and create relationships, but not 
based on external definitions or guides of how 
it is Supposed to be done, but rather on a 
personal vision. 
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Chapter VII 


Understanding the rules 


Law of gravity, Laws of nature, Rules of composition, Rule of 
thirds, these are just a few examples of phrases normally 
associated with how something works; however, they create 
misunderstandings about reality. 


Specifically in photography, what can | say that has not already 
been said? Or what can | show you that you have not read in 
books, blogs, heard in an art course or seen in an online video 
about this subject? There are many explanations of these “rules” in 
our medium, but there is something that | find in common every 
time | look for information about them: other than a description 
of the rules and the promises of “more interesting images", they 
don't explain why they work as they do. They promise us that by 
using them we will create a better photograph but they don't tell 
us why that is the case, so we can't really understand how we did 
it, much less learn from the process. 


Those promises are certainly strange because... What is a good 
photograph? What is more attractive than other things? Or more 
interesting? We are talking about something as complex as 
aesthetics, and ultimately, it's about personal appreciations that 
are impossible to dictate by means of rules. However, it's true that 
images have certain characteristics when these techniques are 
used and if we can understand how they achieve that, we could 
transcend them. 
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First of all, | would like to bring the term “Rule” 
to an analysis of why we use it, how we 
interpret it and what implications this has. 


Take for example the well-known phrase that 
dictates “Laws of nature", which relate to how 
certain things behave in the known world. The 
word law implies that something is governed 
by it, that is, it will behave according to what is 
established by someone and makes us think 
not only that it's under control, but that 
anything that doesn't agree with it is wrong. 


However, what we recognize as a “Law” or 
“Rule” is, ultimately, a human creation since it's 
nothing more than an analysis of a 
phenomenon that’ exhibits a constant 
behavior over a period of time; a behavioral 
pattern that we observe and where we notice 
certain periodicity, and then, through a 
language such as mathematics, we describe it 
in a specific way. A set of variables that we 
relate through a formula to predict regular 
behaviors, and therefore, are able to obtain 
constant results. But the observations that we 
relate and unify within these formulas had 
already been happening for eons before 
humans decided to name them or represent 
them with languages that describe a behavior. 


Let's imagine for a moment that a long time 
ago there was a person in a tribe who would 
sit and watch the night sky over and over 
again before going to sleep; this person 
watched as a great white sphere raised over 
the horizon whenever the bright sphere had 
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disappeared. Having seen this countless times 
and noticing that it always happened in a 
similar way, this character started calling this 
“Day", a series of vocal sounds that meant the 
passing from light to darkness and back to 
light. 


Day after day this human being watched the 
night sky and how the sphere now known as 
the Moon changed its form fluidly, always 
returning to being a great white sphere; 
something that did not happen with the other 
sphere that was now called the Sun. So, they 
decided to give the name of “Month” to this 
Moon transformation phenomenon. It had 
certain constants, there were a_ certain 
number of days within a month, and in this 
way, it was possible to make a prediction of 
when there would be a full Moon again. 


Laws or rules are rationalizations that we 
make to name patterns, some simpler than 
others, and thus we are able to predict certain 
events in the environment, such as being 
aware of the best times to sow and harvest; 
this ability to predict climate was a great 
evolutionary benefit. At the same time, by 
naming patterns with formulas, we put 
together an idea of behavior, as the laws of a 
society are a pattern of common behavior that 
theoretically provide certain benefits to said 
civilization; if we all behave in a certain way, 
it's not necessary to worry about certain 
aspects of trust and we can focus on other 
things. 


The interpretation of patterns and use of 
formulas to explain phenomena is something 
we do at every level: for example, a mug is the 
pattern of an idea of a container used for 
containing hot liquids, and with a handle to be 
able to hold it and not burn myself; and the 
word “Mug” is the formula that describes it, a 
succession of sounds that we interpret and 
understand for this idea and that we 
represent by a formula given by three 
symbols, M, U, G. We know that there are 
thousands of variations of this idea, but we 
see the basic form represented by it. Sun and 
Moon are similar formulas that describe 
something, but how many variations of these 
are there in the universe? What we do when 
we use a language, which can be verbal, 
pictographic, ideographic, mathematical, etc., 
is to explain patterns through formulas in 
order to reach a common understanding with 
other people about these phenomena. 


So, if the Laws and Rules are rationalizations 
of these regular behaviors and we decide to 
use the “Rule of thirds” when composing a 
picture, what we will obtain is the result of a 
formula; a certain pattern of images that can 
be repeated infinitely as long as we continue 
to apply these series of instructions, thus 
obtaining images that are similar to each 
other. 


This is how composition rules work: given a 
situation, we apply one of them and obtain a 
result that we see as “pleasant”, and different 


from our primary intention when looking at it. 
Now, this doesn't mean that it's wrong to use 
them, but rather that these are Techniques 
that summarize certain ideas of composition, 
and if we learn what they propose as well as 
the patterns they create, we can decide to use 
them or not; this is precisely what | am 
interested in communicating, that they are 
techniques and not rules. 


The promises that are made when explaining 
these rules almost always speak of “more 
interesting” or “more captivating” images, 
although they don't tell us why. But whether a 
photograph is interesting or not is something 
that depends both on the photographer and 
the viewers; each one of them has certain 
ideas about what is pleasant or not, and these 
are something personal that no formula can 
dictate. By means of an image, the 
photographers can show something that 
catches their attention, and it's the viewers 
who decide for themselves whether they like it 
or not. But why does something specific seem 
more pleasant to us than something else? 


Why do | prefer listening to jazz over pop? 
Why do Egon Schiele’s paintings appeal to me 
more than Paul Klee’s? Or why do | prefer a 
slice of pizza over ice cream? We could look 
for thousands of explanations to these 
questions, each one with its own correct logic 
and maybe rooted in my _ motivations, 
circumstances, memories, experiences and so 
many other things, but ultimately they will 
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only be rationalizations of something that 
simply happens in certain way and we can't 
really explain why it's so, although it's still 
true. In any case, any explanation that we can 
find for these, we will find it because we are 
looking for that exact explanation. 


For example, you could say with good reason 
that this book on composition approaches it 
primarily through topics such as evolution, 
philosophy and psychology. These are topics 
that are of interest to me. | use these 
explanations because | am looking for them in 
these fields, since | have certain knowledge of 
them and can make analogies of these with 
composition-related topics. But why am | 
interested in these three subjects? Why relate 
them to photography and not to painting or 
music? 


But don’t get me wrong, I’m not saying that 
these techniques are useless; I'm simply 
putting forward the idea that we assign 
authority to certain “rules”, and in doing so we 
get stuck, we limit ourselves, our freedom to 
explore outside the norm, to transcend them 
and ask ourselves “What if...” And this is 
something we are generally not aware of, 
perhaps for fear of being judged as “Bad 
photographer” or someone saying “That’s not a 
good image” if the picture doesn't fit a pre 
established criterion; so we restrict ourselves 
when exploring and seeing whether we can 
discover more interesting things for us. 
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It's for this reason the word “rule” in 
photography, or for that matter in any art, 
should definitely be put aside. 


It's time to evolve and understand that there 
are no rules, there is nothing that dictates the 
correct composition; we are talking about 
techniques that, thanks to certain 
observations on how the human being sees 
and interprets the environment around him, 
take advantage of that to propose certain 
things within an image. It seems to me that it's 
essential to give ourselves license to 
experiment, within any medium we choose, 
without being a tyrant to ourselves in the 
process. 


Aesthetics is certainly something fascinating, 
but it's also something that can't be defined as 
it's in constant change; and there are so many 
questions and concerns to define whether 
something is aesthetic or not that our senses 
are clouded by incoherent questions, when 
perhaps it would be preferable to ask 
ourselves “/ like this... How can | do it even 
better?” 
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Rule of thirds 


Who hasn't run into this “rule” at some point? 
This is possibly the most known in 
photography; also the most discussed one. 


For all those who don't know it, | will explain it 
briefly. It suggests that, given a scene, if we 
locate the main entities, or those we wish to 
emphasize as important, over one or more 
points or zones considered as “of interest” or 
“strong”, we will obtain an image that will be 
more “attractive to the eye” or “interesting” than 
if we don't. These points or zones are given by 
the intersection of two horizontal and two 
vertical lines that divide the frame into thirds 
— hence the name of the technique — and in 
a similar way, the lines that we could 
recognize in the composition would go in 
parallel relationships to such divisions. This 
would result in a certain type of composition 
that is said to be “more interesting” or “more 
attractive"; even though these descriptions are 
totally subjective, since, as mentioned before, 
they are personal to the photographer or 
viewer. Who can say whether something is 
more attractive or more interesting than 
something else? Only for the person looking at 
it. 


When searching for the origin of this 
technique, | realized it really is not known 
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where it comes from. Some believe it's an 
attempt to simplify the Golden Ratio — a 
topic we will not cover in the book because it's 
vast, but | encourage you to investigate it on 
your own — since when superimposing four 
golden spirals on an image, the central points 
converge in places similar to those of the grid 
of thirds; however, there is no real evidence 
that this technique is derived from that. 


The closest thing to its beginning seems to be 
the book “Remarks on rural scenery” by John 
Thomas Smith (London, 1797), an engraver 
and painter, mainly of landscapes, where by 
an analysis of the lights and shadows on 
Rembrandt's “The holy family at night", he tells 
us that all the lights in a scene should not be 
in equal proportions; but there should be a 
main one and the others should be 
subordinated to it, and at the same time, that 
the lit parts should be in balance with the 
shadows. Something that we can relate to 
what was explained about color previously. 


In his opinion, the correct ratio for this is two- 
thirds of one by one-third of another, and 
takes this idea to the creation of landscapes, 
where he states that one or two thirds of the 
image should be of the land, while the rest 
should correspond to the sky or water, or vice 


Original photo and with the "rule of thirds" grid overlayed, and the 
supposed interest points. 


versa; because if they are presented in 
proportions of equal sizes, that is to say, half 
and half, the sight will tend to “stay static”. He 
also mentions that in case of having to 
interrupt one entity with another, that is, 
interrupting for example a fence with a tree, 
it's convenient to do it at two thirds of its 
length or size. 


When reading the two pages where he 
explains this, | could not help but relate it to 
what we talked about throughout the book 
regarding contrasts and balance. What this 
author theorizes both regarding light and 
shadow, and also colors, shapes and 
composition, is nothing more than his 


personal appreciation of how to avoid 
symmetries by dividing into thirds, the 
simplest odd number where there is a 
contrast with other entities. In this way, this 
contrast is created between two versus one, 
avoiding symmetry, that is, that “the sight 
remains static". 


By being this simple, it's one of the 
composition techniques where we can more 
easily visualize a result, and therefore, it's easy 
to use; the division into thirds provides us 
with a simple skeleton to create an 
unbalanced picture, which automatically 
produces a result that's “pleasing to the eye”. 
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At the same time, | can't help but notice that 
this grid is made up of rectangles, and as we 
saw earlier, those are static shapes; therefore, 
if we use an armature with these 
characteristics to build an image, the result 
will be precisely a static image. 


There is nothing wrong with doing this if it's 
what we are looking for, but being a technique 
that gives us attractive results quickly, it's 
often easier for us to use it instead of looking 
for other options to compose a scene; we 
forget to experiment because we already have 
a solution for framing that situation, the path 
of least resistance that gives us a pleasant 
result and we settle for it. 


Honestly, if we understand the basic concepts 
of contrast and balance, and how this 
technique builds from them, the rule of thirds 
can contribute very little when we plan a 
composition; and | even dare to say that its 
contribution is null. 
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| will briefly mention this composition 
technique because it's also one that creates a 
framework for placing entities within an 
image, but it does it in a different way than 
the rule of thirds; however, | will not go into 
details on how to build that skeleton as there 
are many videos and tutorials on the internet 
about it. 


It's worth clarifying that this is a technique 
derived from the Golden Ratio, as Jay 
Hambidge — the artist that formulated it — 
based it on his analysis of Greek architectural 
and artistic constructions to do it; therefore, 
it's considered by many artists as a framework 
that gets closer to a natural visual appeal. 


It's certainly an interesting way of considering 
the design of an image, since it uses diagonals 
instead of horizontal or vertical lines, that 
provide more dynamism to compositions 
thanks to the forms these lines imply; 
however, | see it as an overly mathematical 
approach to composition, and it’s precisely 
this that keeps me from considering it a 
natural way of composing, as it's similar to 
formula once again. 


We can see that this skeleton approaches an 
idea similar to the rule of thirds, where there 


Dynamic symmetry 


are relationships between points and lines but 
are now given by means of diagonal lines, and 
where we would locate the lines perceived 
within the scene. 


But there is also a relationship between these 
lines and the frame, that not only provides 
contrast between lines that’s not straight, but 
also, by doing this, they imply certain 
directionality in the existing forms. So, if we 
base our composition on basic shapes with 
specific directionality, that is, with certain 
dynamism, we will have an image that has 
these characteristics. 


Dynamic symmetry grid. 
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Rule of odds 


The rule of odds states that when having 
more than one entity in the image, it will be 
perceived as “more interesting” if there is an 
odd number of those, different to one. 


If we remember what was mentioned in 
Gestalt about how we tend to mentally 
organize in groups what we perceive, and that 
there is a preference to do it symmetrically, 
we can see how presenting even groups of 
entities in a composition will facilitate this. In 
other words, we are showing a balanced 
situation given by the inclination to organize 
everything as “one or the other". So, by 
composing with entities in odd numbers, we 
break this balance; this will certainly bring 
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about some implicit ambiguity and, at least, 
there will be the question about which group 
to place them in. This could make us look at 
the image multiple times, each time with a 
different interpretation. 


The idea behind this rule tells us about the 
organization of entities and groupings in a 
symmetrical way or not, and understanding 
what each organization proposes, we can then 
take advantage of it to satisfy our needs when 
composing. 


We are presented with a rule that suggests 
that the location of the entities within the 
space plays a fundamental role in how we 
perceive the image, but it doesn't refer to 
visual hierarchies, rather to the relationship 
that exists between the entities and the space 
that surrounds them. 


Frequently, this rule is explained by visualizing 
a certain action like a person riding a bicycle, a 
car moving, someone walking, etc. and states 
that if we place some space in front of such 
action, then we will perceive the image as 
more “harmonious” than if this space were 
behind the action. In other words, we take it 
as “more natural” to see a space in front of it 


Rule of space 


because it's towards that space that we make 
the prediction of the movement. What do we 
see in the examples below? Which one is more 
pleasing to the eye? 


Although it's interesting to explore this 
technique from this area, | believe it's limited 
to do so because similar sensations take place 
when observing abstract images or even in 
still life compositions, where there is no kind 
of active or recognizable “action”. So, this leads 
me to think that the relationship with space is 
not dependent on this exclusively. 
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Let's go back to the example for a moment 
since it's worth asking ourselves if there is not 
only a directionality given by the action and 
prediction, but also by the sight? We are 
talking about the implicit lines that we 
recognize in the photo, in this case given both 
by the action and by the sight, which we could 
say “reinforce” one another; if this person were 
looking back, the directionality would change, 
and consequently the perception of the 
image. 


As we learnt, the directionalities of forms 
influence how we navigate through an image 
and also how we perceive it. By placing a 
space in front of a suggested direction, we 
naturally move to explore the other half of the 
image, since we are guided to do so; where we 
could even locate other entities that, with 
their own directionalities, move us towards 
another direction, thus creating a flow. 


On the other hand, by placing the space 
behind, we are simply stopping the movement 
by confronting it against the static form that is 
the edge or frame of the photograph; if we 
want to explore the other half of the picture, it 
will no longer be a natural movement because 
we were initially “taken outside’ it. 
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What the “rule of space” really talks about is 
how what is implicit in the image also has 
relationships with the present space. A 
movement or directionality will encourage us 
to navigate in a specific way, and by taking this 
into account, we can decide where and how to 
locate those spaces since they will have an 
effect on the perception of the photograph as 
a whole. 


Breaking the rules... 


Surely there are many “rules” that you know 
and which are not explained in this chapter. 
The reason for this is because there are as 
many rules as there are photographers. Each 
author has their own ideas about composition 
and that is one of the things that | find 
interesting when looking at other people's 
work; how each one of us interprets this 
reality. 


Personally, | never found a_ satisfactory 
explanation for something | learned very early 
in photography, the Rule of Thirds; and it 
wasn't until | decided to explore it to the limits, 
question myself about certain things it 
proposes and try to understand why it creates 
the type of images it does that | came to a 
personal conclusion. And | did the same with 
other rules, as by understanding the ideas 
behind these techniques, it's also possible to 
understand how to break their limits. 


If there is something | would like to emphasize 
about this chapter, it's the idea of taking 
whatever attracts us to the extreme limits, 
exploring it as much as possible while trying 
to break them with the aim of understanding 
the core or central idea of that theory; and 
once it's done, simplifying everything to the 
minimum possible expression and in our own 
words. 
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Chapter VIII 


Drawing mind maps 


What is the first thing that comes to mind if you read “The scent of 
a storm’? What sensations overcome us? Images, memories, 
emotions or feelings will come to each one of you, and they will be 
unique from those of others, for only you know what a storm feels 
like to yourself. However, on writing that, | am invoking all these 
things to arise in you, even for a brief moment. 


It's certainly curious how five words, placed together in a specific 
order, can have so much depth and layers; as they go beyond the 
visual field. But are the words the ones that have these 
characteristics? Are the symbols or what they invoke in us? Such 
symbols call for things that we experience as a living organism, 
and despite the fact that as we moved forwards in the book, we 
also moved further and further away from the visual aspect to 
enter the mind, we didn't disconnect from what we are, an 
organism called human beings. The phrase about the storm 
places us within a reference point, by association to how we have 
experienced this situation countless times. The same can be done 
through images, as the only difference is that they are different 
languages, but both with deep roots in who we are. 


How can we bring photography into this area? How can we 
transcend what is simply visual? | would like to go into these 
questions with some ideas that focus on the mind aspect and the 
experience that we can generate through images. 
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Cropping 


When taking a photograph we are cropping 
reality. By using limits given by the viewfinder, 
we choose what information to include in the 
image, and simultaneously what to leave out 
of it; all done based on personal criteria and 
on how we think the final image should be. 
Doing this, we give authority to what we have 
chosen over what we discarded; we create 
new relationships between present entities, 
and we discard the one that exists between 
them and what is now out of frame. 


Having analyzed how our mind tends to 
complete patterns, we must recognize that 
cropping is one of the most powerful tools 
that exists when we wish to imply something 
in a photograph. 


Let's look at a simple example like the images 
of the building, where on the first one we crop 
it in such a way that makes us believe that its 
size can be much larger than it really is; our 
mind will tend to continue with the pattern of 
windows, awnings, floors, etc. What would 
happen if we later show the actual height? It 
will not only change our perception of the 
building and the relationships we might have 
built about it, but also our idea of 
understanding the image correctly. We see 
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ourselves faced with a situation that we had 
taken as real when it was not and, at least, we 
would question the first image. 


And this example is applicable to much more 
complex situations, because as we previously 
saw, the interpretations will be given by 
completing the information in the image using 
information in our Mind's Library. This 
includes, among other things, information 
from the culture in which we were born, grew 
up and lived, as well as concepts that we could 
have absorbed from it and from the present 
world. 


If | take a picture of some old torn jeans, what 
information am | leaving out and what 
information am | presenting to be freely 
interpreted? Will they have different meaning 
if these jeans are placed next to an electric 
guitar, construction tools or displayed in a 
fashion store? The cultural background 
influences how people build their libraries, 
and consequently, the associations they might 
make upon seeing a photograph. 


Depending on how we decide to crop reality 
when taking a photo, we could imply a certain 
meaning or another, and it's important to take 
this into account in the Information Age, 
where we are constantly bombarded by data 
every day. What do we consider to be true? 
How does the mind arrive at a truth based on 
what it knows and what it doesn't? And how is 


it influenced to see certain things and not 
others? Definitely we are entering dangerous 
territory because there is no absolute truth; 
rather, we all rely on our imperfect and 
conditioned experiences. 


Thus, a simple cropping can transform one 
reality into another and not necessarily show 
the truth, with all the implications this has. 
How we do it and the reason why we do is 
certainly something personal, and _ it's 
important to ask ourselves these questions 
since photography, being a cropping of reality, 
is a medium that we associate with 
documenting it; and therefore, evidence that 
we could perceive as real. 
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Fragmentation 


Something closely related to cropping could 
be Fragmentation, because when we cut an 
apple in half we are fragmenting this fruit, 
however, we are still capable — of 
understanding the whole it represents; we 
could even put it together in our minds, even 
if we've cut it in eight parts. Or how when we 
look at ourselves in a broken mirror, 
regardless of whether the glass has these 
fracture lines dividing our face, we are still 
able to recognize the shape of it. These 
analogies speak of fragmentation as the 
interest in manipulating the structure of 
entities. 


It seems to me that this is a technique that 
has a very close relationship with what was 
previously stated about grouping, continuity 
and closure, because even though there exists 
something that divides a form, we can still 
group its parts and interpret it as a whole. 


Understanding that the root of this technique 
is in our ability to rebuild and recreate known 
forms in our mind, if we present three eyes 
when fragmenting a portrait, which one are 
the correct ones? Is there a_ correct 
interpretation? The interpretations will be 
based on the experiences of each viewer of 
the image, which are personal, but no less 
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real. Maybe giving room for reinterpreting 
something in different ways than _ initially 
perceived. 


We could, according to the previous example, 
perceive several faces. What do we consider 
form and what background then? What is 
important and what do we put aside? 


Even though the parts are fragmented, we can 
still recognize the form of a human being. 


How many times have you seen the full moon 
appear over the horizon as a gigantic orange 
ball? How many times have you seen it later 
high up in the night sky and thought it doesn't 
look so big? Obviously, it did not change its 
size, but the relationships that we perceive 
between it and the environment did. 


When rising over the horizon, we see it 
contrasted against objects whose sizes we 
know from experience, such as trees, people, 
buildings, boats, etc.; but that doesn't happen 
when it is high in the night sky. These 


Perspective and scale 


relationships are lost and new ones arise; 
now, the contrasts are given against stars or 
clouds, things for which we have no real 
notion of size. So now we perceive it 
differently, because the relationships with the 
known objects have disappeared, 
consequently so did the feeling that was 
creating our idea of the size. 


By positioning a known entity next to another 
one, we inevitably create a contrast; a scale or 
measurement is generated and thus we can 
recognize the real size of something by 
making a comparison between them. 


This is something we constantly do although 
we are not aware of it, we do it unconsciously; 
taking ourselves as the normal measure of the 
universe and based on this we determine 
what is big or small, strong or weak, fast or 
slow, and all the other comparisons you can 
think of because we are the center of a scale 
we Create. 


To size something with a ruler or measuring 
tape is to establish a scale, which is 
standardized for scientific purposes, but it's 
simply a way to say that something varies with 
respect to such scale. 


Also, when taking a photograph of what could 
be an enormous building such as a cathedral, 
or a monument, we can only recognize or 
perceive its size if we compare it with 
something else that is also present in the 
image, like people, for example. In other 
words, we propose a scale to give the idea of 
size by resorting to the viewer's Mind's 
Library, in search of a known experience 
against which to generate contrast. 
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It's interesting to remember how you felt if at 
some point you had the chance to go back to 
a place you had been as a child, but which you 
have not visited since. Did you not think that 
the place seemed so much bigger when you 
were a kid? We have changed our point of 
view because, inevitably, we have grown and 
consequently, the scale against which we 
compare or measure things has also changed. 


These perceptions of scale can be altered by 
exploring the Perspective. Knowing that we 
naturally contrast sizes and that things that 
are closer look bigger than things that are far 
away, how could we propose a scale that 
makes us question the size of something? And 
therefore, what associations or relationships 
will now be generated in the viewer's mind 
when seeing unrealistic proportions? 


What's the size of these tubes? We can't know 
because there's no scale to compare them to. 


In general, the word “negative” is associated 
with something bad, that is in some way 
harmful or has an undesirable effect. 
However, | would like to propose another 
definition: to describe something as Negative 
is simply to say that it's the opposite of 
something else; not an aesthetic or value 
judgment. 


A photographic negative is a film with inverted 
colors, a magnet's negative pole is only the 
one that is opposite to the positive one; and 


Space and negative forms 


as we have seen in the book, we could call 
form and background as_ positive and 
negative, respectively, being able to alternate 
between them if we wanted to. That is to say, 
Positive and Negative are two extremes of 
the same thing. 


Then, what do we mean when talking about 
Negative Space and Negative Forms? Let's 
visualize the following example: think of a 


In black we see the negative form, meaning the form of space; while in white 
the positive one. Switching our attention we can use the negative space, 


glass full of water to the brim, so we could say 
that we have two entities, the glass and the 
volume of water it contains. 


But this volume of water can only be 
contained thanks to the fact that the glass has 
a space to do it; we could even argue that the 
usefulness of the glass is given precisely 
thanks to this space. Thus, we can recognize 
the shape of the Negative Space thanks to 
the fact that it's the form of the water that is 
contained there, and we call that Negative 
Form. 


In a similar way, the usefulness of a window is 
given by the space it presents, through which 
it lets in light, air, etc. and where the Negative 
Form is usually a rectangle. The same can be 
said of, for example, a room and the Negative 
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knowing it has its own form or shape. 


Space that it presents, such as when we make 
ice cubes in the freezer, and thus see the form 
of such space. 


It can be a bit difficult to recognize these 
shapes at first, as it's something that goes 
against our intuition; but that doesn't mean 
its not real. If we see the light blue sky 
through the branches of a tree, it's not 
possible to say that there are innumerable 
light blue shapes on a green background? It 
means changing the point of view, as we did 
with “Rubin's Vase” in Chapter Five. 


In this way, we begin to see that the space we 
initially saw as “empty” is actually what allows 
the existence of things and has a given shape; 
for without the space, there could be no 
forms. We see these Negative Forms all the 


time, and a great example is when looking 
through the viewfinder, a space that allows us 
to frame what we want within it. 


When we recognize these forms in nature, it's 
interesting to think why we frame things, as 
we do it all the time. There are tons of 
examples; paintings, maps, photographs, 
books, boxes, cabinets, backpacks, computers, 
etc., where we select something to place it 
within certain established limits. That is, we 
select information, summarize it and add it to 
something that contains it. Limits that we 
created with the aim of simplifying to refer to 
something as known. 


In this way, we could see how when using 
Negative Forms to frame things within the 
same photograph, we are assigning a specific 
grouping to whatever we include within these; 
thus, we also isolate that from the rest of the 
image, organizing its hierarchy above the rest 
in some way. 


This technique is often called Subframing, 
and this is a word that refers to the use of 
Negative Forms to cut off or group 
information within a given scene. Knowing 
that the mind tends to do this on its own, by 
giving information that is already grouped, we 
will make it be seen as something in itself and 
will not require an interpretation; this will help 
us to create levels or layers of content within 
the same composition. 


Negative forms, squares, frame different scenes. 
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Texture 


The first thing that might surely come to your 
mind when thinking about this is in 
relationship to the sense of touch, since when 
we see a wooden table or a sofa made of a 
certain fabric, we know how it feels because 
we have touched them at some point; uneven, 
rough, wet, smooth are sensations of this 
kind. In photography, it’s generally via a play 
between lights and shadows that portrait 
these characteristics of surfaces, thus being 
able to evoke some tactile sensation through 
sight. And although this way of approaching 
texture is not exactly what | would like to 
explore, because it seems to me quite limited, 
the basis of this idea is the key to doing it: to 
generate sensations using a visual medium. 


We are able to intuitively recognize how wood 
or fabrics will feel to the touch, or the taste of 
foods thanks to our experiences, but don’t we 
also know how the rain feels to our sense of 
smell? The aroma of moist earth in the air 
surely recalls something in us. What do we 
think of when perceiving the scent of burnt 
paper? Texture is something that an 
experience has, not just a characteristic of an 
entity itself. Then, how could we recall certain 
sensations or feelings when seeing images? 
We could see how the Texture of an image 
covers much more than a tactile sensation. 
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One spring afternoon in a park, where we feel 
a light breeze and the aroma of the trees; the 
loneliness of a cold winter night after the end 
of a relationship that lasted years; a longing 
for our childhood when we savor certain 
foods. All of them and surely many more are 
experiences that we go through with all our 
being, with all our senses, and that are in our 
mind as textures for these memories. How do 
we relive them? 


If we use images that make us remember 
certain things, we can create a starting point 
for the sensations that we have stored in our 
mind, and thus, through imagination, assign 
those sensations to a visual message. 


If | am talking about my childhood, for 
example, | could recall a feeling of nostalgia 
and magic at the same time by doing some 
work with the cheapest 35mm film; the typical 
colors of this type of film, the visualization of 
how the image is developed, the touch on the 
glossy photographic paper, the anxiety and 
excitement of seeing the developed reel, just 
to name a few things, is what will add texture 
to the story it tells. 


However, when thinking about Texture in this 
way, | understand that it inevitably depends 
on something experienced in order for us to 
have a notion of it. How could we feel 
something that we have never experienced? It 
would be impossible, since there is no concept 
created from the perception of the experience 
itself in our mind. 


We all know how water feels because it's 
something we have contact with on a daily 
basis and there is no person who doesn't; but 
how could we know what it feels like to 
parachute jump? The preparations on the 


ground, the anxiety and jitters on the plane, 
the adrenaline; words that | write in a book 
but that don't transmit the real experience 
except for those who have done it. 


We could get an idea of this experience only 
by approximation, generating an idea of how 
we would feel; given that if you never 
experienced it, you surely associated anxiety 
with some other event that made you feel 
anxious, and the same would happen with the 
word adrenaline. This idea of approximation 
can be very useful to us on a visual level, 
because if we can get closer to certain 
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sensations perhaps we will be able to create a 
Texture by an approximation; that recalls 
memories not of an experience in itself, but of 
many experiences that have associated 
emotions that complement the image in that 
aspect. 


In short, maybe somebody has never visited 
New York, but we can assume that at some 
point in their life they would have had a hot 
dog and a soda, or been stuck in traffic, or 
listened to some song about the city; these 
are cultural associations within the mythology 
of a city to which we could approach through 
certain iconography and_ thus, _ recall 
sensations in the viewer. An atmosphere that 
will lead to experiencing what is seen in 


another way, even if it's not a real experience. 
Thus, again by fetching from the mental 
libraries and associating ideas, we can create 
sensations or experiences that will be the 
Texture of our story; where it could also be 
outside the reality and move into an abstract 
or fantastic realm. 


This idea is quite complex to explain because 
we naturally associate the notion of rhythm 
with the auditory realm and not the visual 
one, then, how is it possible for some written 
words to explain what we mean? Perhaps, if | 
start by relating it to actions it's an effective 
way to do it, since we are talking about 
movement; but not about the movement 
given by what the directionalities or 
hierarchies of an entity could suggest to us, 
rather of the intensity with which we navigate 
through an image. A path that is faster or 
slower, calmer or energetic, quiet or jittery; 
sensations that we can recall in the viewer 
when presenting a photograph. 


Let me propose an exercise: allow yourself the 
freedom of dancing at home, alone, to some 
music, without anyone seeing you and let 
yourself be carried away however you want to 
move. After a while, switch to a completely 
different kind of music and do the same thing. 
Why do certain songs encourage us to move 
one way while others do it in another different 
way? Each one has its own rhythm given by 
the relationship between time, notes, tones, 
etc., which play with our perception and 
produce a certain state of excitement; the 
same way happens in the visual realm. 


Visual rhythm 


We have seen throughout the book how each 
entity has certain characteristics that make us 
perceive it in a specific way; they make the 
sight move in one way or another, towards an 
area or away from it, prioritizing certain zones 
over others and generating sensations. 
Unifying all these notions on an image will 
allow us to have a “navigation rhythm” through 
it, and this is what we could call Visual 
Rhythm. That is to say, it's not the same to 
have many small entities with a high 
saturation, than to have entities of large sizes 
with a low saturation. They will be perceived in 
different ways. Why does this happen? 


Let's think about the amount and type of 
information present for the interpretation in 
each composition we create, as the size, 
saturation, luminosity, directionality, location 
within the space, relationships between 
entities and between the frame, just to name 
a few things, are what influence the entire 
perception of the photo. Everything is 
information that is being offered to us. 
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How do you feel the Rhythm on the left image? And how on the right one? 
Saturation, hierarchies, and everything said on the book play a role in it. 


By having many small entities, but each one of 
them with large amounts of information, we 
could see how the mind will move quickly 
between them, “jump” so to speak from one to 
the other, when faced with the need to 
interpret them all in the shortest possible 
time, and this excitement that fills us when we 
perceive them gives us a certain rhythm, as 
well as a sensation associated with it. On the 
other hand, having few entities or with little 
information makes us approach the image in 
a different way, perhaps more relaxed. 


Then, we could say that it's the conjunction of 
information and how we mentally perceive it 
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that suggests a certain rhythm in each image, 
and this will excite us in some particular way. 
Understanding that this happens might help 
us give another layer to the composition of an 
image to reflect whatever we want to. 


Negative space and visual rhythm 


| would like to return to the idea of negative 
space, to associate it with what we have just 
analyzed about visual rhythm and take it 
beyond the visual or graphical aspect. 


Although there are some definitions that talk 
about it as “a space with low visual activity", by 
doing so they leave aside other interesting 
matters that it proposes. Considering this, we 
can say that it works by means of a contrast 
where we have a large part of the image with 
low activity and another that includes an 
entity that breaks the symmetry or pattern 
with its own information, thus attracting our 
attention. And it would certainly be a correct 
definition of how to use space, but a limited 
one; because strictly speaking Negative 
Space is the space between entities, and by 
recognizing that such a space exists, we can 
see other characteristics of its own. 


So, let's change the focus and take the space 
between entities as a form; so, looking at it 
this way, we can understand how everything 
we have previously analyzed in the book 
applies to space as well. Thus, based on how 
much of it and how you decide to portrait it, 
there will be specific visual rhythm implied. 
That is, the organization of entities within it 
will affect how we perceive it; and usually this 


is something that is not taken into account, as 
only the graphic definition is considered when 
playing with the amount of space shown, and 
really what we are doing is to use that space 
to dictate or suggest a rhythm. 


By having low activity, it's implied that we are 
talking about a space with little information in 
contrast to the rest of what exists in the 
image; in other words, a calm rhythm that 
doesn't require active attention on our part, a 
Visual pause that creates space and gives us 
time to explore the most active parts of the 
photograph in contrast. 


This pause, the notion of a time to rest, of 
quietness to absorb an experience, sounds to 
me related to an idea that belongs to the 
Japanese culture: the concept of Ma. It's 
certainly something impossible to explain, not 
only because there's no translation, but 
mainly because it's an interpretation of 
something that is experienced daily in this 
culture; something that the experience 
teaches, not the theory. 


In my humble attempt to put it into words, | 
could say that it refers to moments of silence 
to be aware in the present time and thus, live 
an experience; it's a pause that we are giving 
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ourselves to stop thinking about things we 
have to do tomorrow, pending messages to 
answer on our cell phone, or what to cook for 
dinner tonight, and live what is happening at 
that moment, which could be watching the 
rain outside as we ride the bus. 


Paying attention to how space is represented 
in a photograph is something that will help us 
enhance the images; it could give us this 
feeling of pause and tranquility or, on the 
contrary, when there is little space, we could 
experience feelings of stress or 
claustrophobia. 


Time is a strange concept, because we feel it, 
but explaining it is an impossible task. We 
perceive it instant by instant, wherever we are, 
and it has nothing to do with hours, minutes 
and seconds; it reminds me of something like 
air, which is present at all times, so we take it 
as common and ignore it. 


| am interested in proposing that time can be 
treated as we did texture, due to it being 
certainly something we feel or perceive, 
therefore experiences that we could recall to 
the present reality. How do we visualize this? 


The most popular and commonly used way in 
which every photographer begins to explore 
time is by varying the shutter speed, but this 
doesn't mean it has to be less interesting. The 
stroke of a brush on a canvas is done through 
movement, and this is perceived thanks to 
time; even though we don't use pigments, is 
light not our paint? If we think of it as such, 
slow speeds alongside the movement of the 
camera will give us some “brushstrokes” of 
light in the image, and it could mean 
interpreting a scene like impressionist 
painters do, where we focus more on the 
sensations that it transmits to us instead of 
thinking that everything should be perfectly 
focused. 


Time 


Movement is perceived thanks to time, we 
said; a contrast between a before and a now, 
or a now with an after. How could we 
represent the passage of Time then? A 
contrast between something ancient and 
something contemporary can imply the 
passage of it; multiple exposures of a scene 
could be seen as fragmentations in time, and 
likewise, lines of light captured in time and 
with different characteristics could be seen as 
rhythms. The film director Andrei Tarkovsky 
talks about the perceptible density of time; for 
example, how time seems to slips through our 
fingers like sand when we are doing an activity 
we enjoy very much, but how it can be felt like 
swimming in honey other times when we are 
involved in matters that are boring or tedious; 
and that you surely have experienced these 
endless hours at some point in school. 


These are but a few ideas of something that 
really is a mystery to me, and where many 
times we get stuck when thinking about hours, 
days, years, but we don't see that it can also 
be defined through ideas or sensations, such 
as early or late, linear or circular, towards or 
from, beginning or end; in short, there are 
many words that seek to interpret something 
that we feel but can't or don’t know how to 
explain. 
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When using time as an "Impressionism" tool, we can see how colors and shapes 
create sensations, without the need of being in focus. 


Another thing, and something that | certainly 
find interesting to explore, is that we generally 
think of time as photographers. Let's change 
the point of view and think of it as spectators, 
considering how the passage of Time acts in 
works of art. 


It has happened to me many times that when 
seeing the same movie over and over again, 
rereading books, contemplating paintings or 
photographs many times over a period of 
time, | began to notice certain things that | 
had missed entirely in my first observations. 
The total time invested in these works of art 
had opened the door to other interpretations; 
once the surface message is understood, we 
begin to see other associations and 
relationships that the author, intentionally or 
not, presented in other layers. 
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Why does this happen? How is it that we 
perceive a work of art to “open up” over time? 
It's true that the work was created with its 
own characteristics and doesn't change, but 
what changes over time is something that we 
generally don't see; ourselves. 


Daily experiences and situations change us 
constantly, even though we don't perceive it; 
the person who started reading this book is 
not the same person who is reading now. We 
change in time and our perception does in a 
similar way, SO we see other meanings that 
were previously “hidden” in works of art, 
implicit information that is presented to us 
now because we are able to see it. The author 
expresses something that is difficult to 
summarize in concrete words, an experience, 
and leaves it for us to interpret freely. 


So | wonder, what will | see in ten years? It's 
impossible to know that today. Many times we 
actively and intentionally look for a hidden 
meaning in a work of art, and no matter how 
much we look for it, we find nothing until one 
day something is revealed to us as if by magic. 
My question would be then, how can we look 
for something if we don't know what it is? It 
may be in front of us, but if we don't know 
what it is we will not recognize it, because if 
we don't have a concept for something, we 
will not see it. And what happens in 
photography? We are faced with an 
interesting issue to analyze, especially in this 
age. The time one decides to spend in front of 
a photograph is something personal, and as 
photographers, we can't decide it for the 
viewer, unlike the cinema, for example. 


One day like any other, when | got on the 
subway, | could not help but notice a teenager 
of about 17 years-old who was looking at his 
Instagram feed at a tremendous speed, where 
he did not stop even for a second per post; 
but giving it a like and moving on to the next 
one immediately. Although this social network 
is not an indication of good photographs, it 
made me question the role of the image today 
and how we are looking at things; where 
everything is instantaneous and_ with 
immediate gratification, we don't stop even 
for a few moments to just really look at 
something. We give it a like and move on to 


the next thing, as if it were a chore to 
complete, an “ok, done...” and not a 
commitment to really observe. 


An interesting exercise that | tried then was to 
open a book by a photographer or painter 
that | like, turn the pages and ask myself out 
loud “What am 1! seeing?” The answers 
surprised me when | left behind merely visual 
descriptions and let myself be carried away by 
the imagination and free associations. | asked 
myself then how can we get the viewer to stay 
a little longer in front of a photograph? Or 
maybe see it again a few weeks later? Or even 
how to make them question what they are 
seeing? While | am still looking for an answer, 
maybe an honest story supported by an 
interesting composition would be the solution. 
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Chapter IX 


Visual poetry 


Upon entering the last chapter, | consider it necessary to begin by 
redefining Visual Composition based on everything we saw in 
the book; and my opinion is that we are talking about something 
that goes beyond the placement of entities in certain parts of an 
image or the techniques we use to do that. 


We are talking about the creation of our own language, one that 
belongs to each one of us, and that we can complement with 
certain techniques that are based on how the organism that we 
are perceives its environment. 


Whether a photograph is composed correctly or not is only an 
aesthetic evaluation of whoever is looking at it, based on their 
criteria and personal taste. However, we should not believe that 
we can justify whatever we photograph with this idea; because if 
we are not really aware of how we are putting together the image, 
our visual words will not be clear. 


For this reason, it seems important to me to understand the 
techniques that we have seen as tools that assist us in the 
construction of a language; leaving behind the rules or 
conventions to get more and more into our own internal speech, 
and discovering how to compose images that speak, first of all, to 
ourselves. 
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| can't deny that | like to compose images in a 
specific way, and even though | can't 
understand the reason why | consider them 
aesthetically correct, it's certainly fun and 
satisfying to arrive at a photograph that has 
certain characteristics, but not only visual 
ones; something that also goes beyond the 
placement of entities in a particular order. 
However, it often happens that by focusing 
too much on composition technique, | lose 
sight of what is really important about the 
process, which is to express what | see and 
feel. 


We see through a conjunction of millions of 
things that happen at the same time and 
constantly within us, and of an_ infinite 
complexity; something that we will never be 
able to understand. Where do ideas come 
from? What is imagination? All this reaches a 
point where it's impossible to rationalize it, 
and it's part of the most complex living 
organism known so far, the human being. 


Surely thousands of questions about this 
experience that is life will remain unanswered, 
because there is no answer or we are unable 
to understand it. We sail in a sea of 
uncertainty, lost, looking for a course. 
However, the important thing is to navigate; to 
be determined and ready to do the best we 
can as we venture further and further away 
from the coast in search of whatever it is we 
seek. Ships are made to sail, not to stay in 
port. 
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But a question that haunts me when writing 
these last paragraphs, certainly something 
that needs to be answered because it's the 
soul of the book, is what Visual Poetry is? 


Poetry is a word that derives from the Greek 
Poiesis. Among its most interesting meanings, 
we can highlight “action”, “creation”, “give 
birth", “bring into being” and “procreate". But 
after all, it's a word; a formula to articulate a 
sound which will recall certain ideas in the 
minds of — other people, through 
communication and the correspondence of 
our internal dictionaries with those of others. 
A meaning that we will look for in our Mind's 
Libraries, which we create and expand over 
time. 


When writing the word Poetry, | am recalling 
whatever this means in the mind of each of 
you and that surely is a set of abstract, unique 
and personal ideas of what the creation of 
something is. 


Some _ people give themselves more 
permission to create than others, being 
perhaps a constant internal struggle for the 
latter. Why do we feel this almost obsessive 
need to create? | don't expect in any way to 
give a universal answer to this question 
because each one of us must ask it for 
ourselves and explore it; however, while we 
are doing it, it's a good idea to look at 
ourselves and talk about things for which we 
can't find words, as they are matters that can't 
be expressed in this way. 


There are many questions without answers; 
we are afraid of seeing that we don't really 
understand and possibly will never know 
about certain things. Because seeing, really 
observing and questioning yourself to 
understand something, is not an easy task, 
due to the fact that there is much more 
information implicit than what we consciously 
perceive, and with a heavy load. 


As we navigate, it's easy to forget that we are 
standing on thousands of millions of human 
beings who, at some point in their lives, must 
have had doubts similar to those we ourselves 
have today. We wonder who we are, where we 
are and whether there is a reason behind all 
this, and we do it from time immemorial. 


Seeing and growing up go hand in hand. 
Growing up is difficult because we come to 
understand that actively seeing and choosing 
to do so is to face many issues that will 
transform our world with no option of turning 
back. Watching our parents grow old and 
understanding that they are people like us: 
they were children, teenagers and adults who 
had and currently experience doubts, 
concerns, mistakes, successes and above all 
questions for which they are searching for an 
answer while they walk on their paths. What 
would they be wondering about at this stage? 


And while we can choose not to see, to ignore 
all of this, it's something that we will inevitably 
have to do. 


Many might think that everything | have said 
in these last paragraphs has _ negative 
connotations, that it's depressing or 
demoralizing, a sad vision of things. It can be 
seen like that or it can be seen as an 
opportunity to learn and understand the 
world around us, and by doing so, to be able 
to live in the present time and to recognize 
what is really important, placing everything 
else with a lesser hierarchy. We can see it the 
way we want to and we have the freedom to 
do so, it's just a matter of changing the focus 
between form and background. 


Art helps us see ourselves in this natural 
process of growing up. It supports us when 
dealing with all these issues that fill us with 
worries, fears, anxieties, and sadness. It also 
helps us recognize and fall in love more and 
more with the times when we feel joy, 
happiness and moments of fantasy that are 
present around us. 


It keeps us in touch with what is really 
worthwhile; understanding ourselves, because 
how could it be possible to understand others 
if we don’t understand ourselves first? 
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Visual Poetry is what each one of you feels it 
to be. What speaks to us with something more 
than words when we see an image, whatever 
it is; because if at some point we took a 
photograph, it was for some reason which we 
can't fully understand. There will be times 
when we will be better poets than others, but 
we will never cease to be one, since that's how 
we can see within ourselves, and in doing so, 
we will also see towards the outside world. 


Technique is important, and everything in this 
book is a way of approaching it to help us 
create more interesting images; but the most 
important thing is to know how to push it back 
when we are taking a photograph and let 
ourselves be. Take a leap of faith and simply 
create... because there will be time later to 
choose, among so many images, which ones 
resonate the most with us. 


Honestly, I'd never planned to write a book on 
photographic composition, our perception 
and everything written on these pages; it was 
simply something that started forming itself 
while looking for answers and explanations to 
questions that intrigued me. But, over time, 
and without being aware of it, this essay was 
being created. With it, | only sought to please 
my curiosity and understanding. 


Everything you have read is a personal way of 
making sense of the world and _ the 
conventions that surround the medium that 
helps me express myself these days. To 
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understand that “photographer”, “quthor", 
“poet” are only categories, words that seek to 
place a limit within a series of specific 
boundaries, and with the sole objective of 
easy and effective communication of a 
complex and abstract idea. And how 
composition, which is something that seems 
essential, takes on a second role when we 
really explore the reason why we hold a 
camera in hand, framing certain things and 
decide to press a button at one time or 
another. 


Visual poetry are two unique words that 
attempt to recall something in the reader; but 
that something that can't be defined by me or 
anyone else but you. 


Visual Poetry 


(Poesia visual) 
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Visual poetry 


An organic approach to photographic composition 


When | see an image for the first time, | don't consciously say to 
myself “Well, | am going to start looking at this photograph from this area, 
then | will move through it in a certain way until | reach that other section, 
and finally | will walk away to contemplate it as a whole". This happens 
without me realizing it, | could say that instinctively, and before | have 
time to logically analyze said image and its components. Why does it 
happen in this way? 


This essay on image composition approaches this matter from an 
organic point of view; that is, considering ourselves as a living 
organism in nature. It explores our perception and how certain 
techniques are based on taking advantage of how human beings 
perceive their environment for the creation of photographs that go 
beyond only a play between light and shadow. 


